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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Germans Make Continued Advances. 


OPE deferred maketh the heart 
H sick, said Solomon; but never- 
theless hope springs eternal in 

the human breast, as Pope tells us. The 
allies are hoping that something will 
happen which will turn the tide of the 
German drive on the western front and 
stop its power. Our leaders keep as- 
suring us that the situation, while grave, 
is not desperate. French Ambassador 
Jusserand, in an address the other 
night, declared that the fortunes of war 
are subject to ebb and 
flow and he quoted from 
a letter written by George 
Washington in 1781, as 
showing the close paral- 
lel between conditions 
during the Revolutionary 
war and those on the war 
front today. This letter 
said: “This spring we had 
hoped to launch a trium- 
phant offensive. We have 
been forced to a danger- 
ous defensive. We hope 
that our generous allies 
will continue to provide 
us with ships, troops and 
money.” It was the 
French who in 1781 were 
helping the struggling col- 
onies with ships, troops 
nd money, and it is 
America that is today 
paying back that long- 
standing debt of honor 
by joining the forces of 
justice and freedom and 
helping them to put down 
sutocracy and tyranny. 
France was and always 
will be unconquerable,” 
said Gen. J. D. Maclach- 
lan, the military attache of the British 
embassy, in eulogizing the courage and 
devotion the French had shown in this 
war, Viscount Bryce, who was former- 
\y British ambassador at Washington, 
speaking to the American labor delega- 
tion visiting London, declared: “Our 
line stands firm and the German armies 
ire growing thinner as ours grow 
Stronger.” But he added that the al- 
lies are counting on big reinforcements 
from America to check the Germans 
and help roll them back. Foreign Min- 
ister Balfour said that the German plan 
is “to shatter the British army before 
the American weight can be brought 
into the scale.” Gen. Haig, the British 
commander on the western front, sent 
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Accepted Their Challenge. 


a new thrill of eonfidence through the 
allied world avhen he announced sev- 
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Mii\anost important 
gains. Bem,’ the French com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied armies on 
the western front, has also given assur- 
ance that the Huns will not be allowed 





We Are Coming, France—as Many Million as May be Necessary to Win 


The Huns Have Appealed to the Test of Force, and We Have 
It is War to the Death Now. 
Shows a Sample Lot of Our Boys, Being Reviewed at Camp Gordon, Ga. 


to pass. Mystery veils the plans of Gen. 
Foch. Everybody has hoped that when 
the crucial time came he would throw 
the big French reserves against the 
Hun invaders from the south, thus 
flanking them and repeating the history 
of the battle of the Marne, when the 
first German drive on Paris was stop- 
ped. But day after day has passed and 
no signs of any really effective opposi- 
tion to the Germans have appeared. It 
is true that the force of the drive has 
for the present been diverted from the 
direction of Paris and turned to the 
north toward Calais. In other words 
the Germans seem to be acting on their 
oft-proclaimed threat that they would 
destroy the British army first and 


would then deal with the French at 
their leisure. It may be that Foch has 
some plan which will redeem the situa- 
tion and that he is saving this winning 
trump until the last minute. It is in- 
conceivable that the French will per- 
mit the Germans to push much farther 
toward Paris without throwing against 
them the full force of all their re- 
serves; but they may have to reckon on 
the loss of Calais, which in a military 
way is more British than French. On 
general principles it is not likely that 
the Germans would al- 
low themselves to be 
caught in the same trap 
twice, and the very fact 
that they were hurled 
back in the battle of the 
Marne in 1914 would lead 
them to adopt different 
tactics this time, which 
could not be defeated in 
the same way. Probably 
the real reason why Foch 
has not thrown his re- 
serves into this great bat- 
tle yet is that he has 
found that the Huns were 
too strong for him, and 
he has deemed it better 
policy to let them ex- 
haust themselves and 
show their hand before 
everything is staked on 
this last play. Secretary 
of War Baker is now 
back at Washington from 
his visit of inspection to 
the western front. He is 
not disposed to overcon- 
fidence and he does not 
underestimate the peril 
that the allies are in, but 
he is optimistic as to the 
ultimate success of the allied plans and 
he believes we will be able to deliver 
the needed help in time. “I return with 
a sense of pride and confidence at the 
achievements of the United States and 
the allied troops abroad”, he says. Ev- 
erybody wants to know how many 
American troops there are at the front 
now. The number is not stated offi- 
cially and no-one is authorized to say 
just how big or how small it is. The 
Germans always seem to know more 
about all such things than we do, and 
they have just stated that we now have 
210,000 there. It is probable, from all 
indications, that this is somewhere 
near the fact. It is no violation of the 
censorship to say that our soldiers are 
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being hurried to France in double- 
quick time and that this nation is going 
to share in the glory of stemming the 
Hun invasion if possible and saving 
Christendom, just as the Poles and oth- 
er patriots saved it from the Turkish 
invaders over two centuries ago. 


British in Tight Corner. 


The Pathfinder has to acknowledge 
that the situation looks very bad on 
the Flanders front. We would like to 


be optimistic, but the facts are very 


ominous. Practically every day the 
Germans make further advances, and 
though very good excuses are always 
given by the allies for yielding ground, 
it must be recognized that things are 
now very unfavorable for our side. So 
the victory, when it is one, will be all 
the greater. 

One excuse often given is that the 
weather conditions favored the Ger- 
mans. But it is always an admission of 
weakness when people lay their trou- 
bles repeatedly on the weather. The 
Germans, according to reports in their 
newspapers, also complained that the 
weather was against them, but they 
adopted measures which discounted 
and overcame the weather conditions, 

A very bad turn was given to the sit- 
uation when Gen. Haig announced that 
he had been compelled to withdraw 
from Armentieres, on account of the 
place being filled with poison gas. The 
Germans claim to have taken over 3000 
prisoners and large quantities of war 
materials there, but the British reports 
declare that the German claims are 
grossly exaggerated. 

Armentieres is an important railroad 
center in French Flanders, close to the 
Belgian line and about 10 miles west of 
the big city of Lille. Lille has been in 
the hands of the Germans since early 
in the war and though there has been 
a good deal of fighting in that sector, 
both sides have stood firm there. 

The loss of Armentieres therefore 
was a symptom which was alarming 
for it showed that the Germans had 
broken through at a point where they 
had before: been unable to make any 
dent. It is true that they filled Armen- 
tieres with gas and thus forced the 
British to evacuate it. 

This mustard gas is now employed in 
liquid form, in shells. At ordinary 
temperatures it remains a liquid and 
as it is odorless and tasteless it appears 
as harmless as water. But when a shell 
of it bursts, this liquid is spattered over 
everything for some distance. The 
liquid will eat through clothing and 
burn the skin of a person. But the real 
harm comes when the sun warms up 
the air and the liquid turns into gas- 
eous form. Then the whole region is 
filled with this death-dealing poison 
and even gas-masks are no adequate 
protection against it. 

Armentieres is situated on low 
ground and the gas thus collected in a 
pocket. But if the Germans could make 
the place untenable for the British by 
filling it with gas, why couldn’t the 
British make it equally untenable for 
the Germans? The possession of Ar- 





mentieres allowed the Germans to 
sweep on over the broad plain of the 
Lys westward from 10 to 15 miles, as 
there was no place for the British to 
make a good stand. 

Then the allied observers began to 
cheer us up by telling us that while it 
was comparatively easy for the Ger- 
mans to capture this, low ground, which 
was of small military value anyway, 
they would be held up farther on, as the 
British now had the advantage of oc- 
cupying high ground to the west, which 
gave them command of the low ground 
with their artillery. 

But whether it is low ground or high 
ground, the Germans seem to be able to 
win it, and the secret of course is that 
they adopt whatever methods are re- 
quired by the conditions they have to 
meet. For low ground they use gas 
largely, and for high ground they use 
big guns and throw such masses of 
fresh troops into their repeated as- 
saults that-the defenders are simply 
swept away. The British are perform- 
ing marvels of heroism and are fight- 
ing without respite in the hope of hold- 
ing their ground, but they are over- 
whelmed by numbers. 

The Germans after taking Armen- 
tieres swept on and captured Merville, 
and then Bailleul and Wulverghem. 
Neuve Eglise, Wytschaete and other 
villages were captured and recaptured 
a number of times, but in the end the 
Germans prevailed, in spite of every- 
thing the British could do. 


Messines Ridge a Vantage-Point. 


The enemy now got possession of 
Messines ridge. This is the ridge where 
so much bloody fighting occurred last 
year. It was the British who finally 
wrested it from Germans then, so that 
the Germans are really only retaking a 
position which they once before won 
in the war. This ridge, which is about 
three miles long, is the only eminence 
of any size in Flanders and it is the 
most important strategic position there. 


The bad part of the situation is that 
the possession of the Messines ridge, 
together with Bailleul and other rail- 
road centers in that vicinity, gives the 
Germans a base for a new drive. The 
shell-torn city of Ypres (pronounced 
nearly “Eep”), just across the line in 
Belgium, now becomes practically un- 
tenable by the British. 

In fact the wide wedge that the Ger- 
mans inserted in the British front when 
they took Armentieres, Merville and 
Bailleul, menaces the whole British 
position in the corner of Belgium reach- 
ing from Ypres to the North sea, an 
area about 10 miles wide and 50 miles 
long. 

This advance also brings the Germans 
within 40 miles of Calais and Boulogne, 
the two big ports on the English chan- 
nel which are used as the main sea 
bases of the British in France. Not only 
that but the German wedge puts the 
British in peril of being cut off and left 
in a cul-de-sac in the area between 
Amiens and the Somme estuary and the 
Channel. This area is roughly 50 by 
150 miles in size and if the British were 


forced to withdraw from it it could only 
mean a fearful disaster. 

The next few days will probably de- 
termine the fate of the allied cause in 
that quarter. If the British have the 
forces to carry out Gen. Haig’s orders 
and they can prevent the Germans 
from advancing farther into the rolling 
country, then the drive will be fended 
off, but if they continue to fall back it 
will be the most discouraging thing 
that has happened in the whole war. 
It is no use to overlook the seriousness 
of the situation; in fact the public 
should realize the seriousness of it and 
should understand how much is at stake 
there and what a tremendous task the 
brave but greatly outnumbered allied 
soldiers have facing them. 


Teutons Would Like Peace. 


It is a satisfaction meantime that the 
allies are levying a fearful toll of death 
and blood on these diabolical Huns, 
who have so long made conquest and 
plunder their religion. It may be that 
providence means to punish the rest of 
the world for taking no heed of this 
menace until it. was too late, or almost 
too late, but come what may, this war 
is arousing a nobility of spirit in the 
allies and in us Americans which no- 
one even supposed to exist. 

There is no talk of peace for the Hun; 
the only suggestions of peace have come 
from them. Every little while their 
peace intrigues manifest themselves 
anew. The war-lords have assured the 
German people that their hardships are 
about at an end and that a thorough 
German peace is soon to be wrested 
from the allies. 

Nevertheless they don’t all sing in 
quite the same key, and some of them 
can’t help dropping now and then into 
a minor and discordant strain. German 
Food Controller von Walden has. just 
issued a statement for example telling 
the Germans that they must not count 
too much on any relief of the food 
shortage. He says that grain from the 
Ukraine is being arranged for but that 
there are hitches in getting the actual 
deliveries. 

Another high German official cautions 
the people that they must still save and 
suffer and that they must begin to pre- 
pare for a fifth war winter. “Peace is 
still a long way off and it is not prudent 
to expect it within the next few 
months”, he says. If the German war- 
lords were really counting on their 
present drive bringing peace, they 
would not be telling their people to 
prepare for the continuation of the war. 


The Pan-German element are urging 
that Germany should increase her de- 
mands the next time peace is proposed. 
They want a large strip of France and 
the whole of Belgium added to the Ger- 
man empire, and also such a huge in- 
demnity levied on the allies that it will 
prevent them for generations to come 
from making any preparations for war. 

Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian 
foreign minister, recently gave out an- 
other of his peace feelers. He is a very 
decent and able man and it appears that 
the kaiser is using him as a cat’s-paw 
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for the purpose of procuring peace, and 
also as a scapegoat for his blunders. 

Czernin, in trying to pacify a delega- 
tion of Austrians who came to complain 
of the popular distress and urge a move 
for peace, stated that both Austria and 
Germany were disposed to consider 
peace, on the basis of the points out- 
lined by President Wilson in his speech 
of Feb. 11. But he said he had been 
unable to discover among the allied 
nations any desire for peace, except as 
thus evinced by President Wilson, and 
the ohly thing in sight seemed to be to 
go on with the slaughter. Death blows 
must be delivered at the hearts of the 
enemies of the Teuton powers, he said. 

But he hoped that one result of the 
war woud be to bring about the limita- 
tion of armaments so as to discourage 
future wars. He asserted that France 
had made overtures of peace to Austria 
last year and that the only stumbling- 
block was Alsace-Lorraine; Germany 
insisted on keeping those provinces and 
France would not consider peace unless 
they were restored to her, he said. 

Premier Clemenceau of France issued 
a short answer to Count Czernin; name- 
ly, “Czernin lied.” It then came out 
that Austria had sought in 1917 to 
sound France on the subject of peace, 
and that the offer had met with a cold 
rebuff. 

A letter written to President Poincare 
of France in 1917 by Prince Sixtus, a 
brother-in-law of Emperor Charles of 
Austria, has been made public. This 
letter was intended to pave the way for 
peace and on its face it acknowledged 
the justness of France’s interests in 
Alsace-Lorraine and the obligation on 
Germany to give up Belgium. It also 
came out that Emperor Charles of 
Austria himself had dictated this peace 
offer to France. 

Count Czernin had not known that 
the emperor had been putting his 
finger in the peace pie and when he 
learned of the matter he expressed his 
disgust and resigned as foreign min- 
ister. Some of the German generals 
have given warning that unless the 
governments at Vienna and Berlin stop 
these peace intrigues they too will 
throw up their jobs. 

It is now known that at the same time 
Emperor Charles had sent his peace 
feeler to France, through Prince Sixtus, 
he also sent one to Rome through Em- 
press Zita and Pope Benedictus. The 
thing was “all a part of a vast pacifist 
offensive on the part of Austria and Ger- 
many and it was intended to deceive 
both France and the Vatican,” says the 
Rome Tribuna. 


Sammies Eager for Hun Blood. 


To a large extent our soldiers in 
France are mixed in among the British 
and French regiments and their iden- 
tity is thus to some extent lost. But 
at several points they are also holding 
portions of the front alone. The Ger- 
mans have made it a practice to hunt 
out these points and concentrate blows 
there, in the hope of scaring and dis- 
couraging our boys. 

It appears from the reports however 








that this is just what our boys want; 
they say that they went to France to 
fight and share in the fun, not to look 
on, and that the more there is going on, 
the more anxious they are to be in it. 
It is a test of American wits, vigor and 
endurance against German ditto, and 
they don’t want to put it off, they say. 

Some of our troops are now holding a 
part of the line just north of St. Mihiel, 
on the Meuse, as well as a section south 
of St. Mihiel. St. Mihiel is a point that 
has been noted since early in the war, 
for it is here that the Germans pushed 
forward and gained a bare toehold on 
the Meuse, 25 miles south of Verdun, 
which they have been unable by all 
their efforts to increase but from which 
also the French have been unable to 
dislodge them. The Germans there the 
other night made the heaviest attack 
they have so far made on our lines. 
This was near the village of Maizey, 
about three miles north of St. Mihiel, 
on the east bank of the Meuse. 

According to the German official re- 
port of the skirmish, doctored up to 
tickle the German readers, “the main 
part of the American position was tak- 
en by storm.” The accounts of the af- 
fair as given by eyewitnesses on our 
side put a very different face on it. 
They say that though 400 picked Ger- 
man soldiers were used in this attack 
and though a deluge of poison-gas 
Shells and a bombardment with field- 
guns prepared the attack, it met with 
disaster. 

The Huns tried another of their 
tricks on our boys this time but it re- 
coiled on themselves. They put on 
English and French uniforms and ex- 
hibited themselves in no-man’s-land, 
speaking French and English, running 
toward the American lines, shouting 
“gas attack” and pretending to be an 
allied force that was being attacked. 

Our boys waited till they were with- 
in nice range and then they opened up 
on them with rifles and machine guns. 
At a signal they leaped from their 
trenches and gave the oncoming Huns 
a bayonet reception, punctuated with 
grenades. Our soldiers are given long 
and thorough training in the use of the 
bayonet, for it is well known that there 
is nothing the Huns dislike so much as 
cold steel. 

The Huns, like the cowards and bul- 
lies that they are, can fight at their best 
only when they are in huge droves. 
Then they can be driven on by their 
officers and they lend courage to one 
another. But let a few of them get 
separated from their commands, where 
they have to put up a man-to-man fight 
and they invariably show the white 
feather. “There is a strong streak of 
yellow in the Hun,” said one American 
soldier who went through this fight. 

The 400 assaulting Germans were 
stopped in fine shape and 64 of them 
were killed outright, a number of oth- 
ers wounded and 11 taken prisoners. 
The prisonets were equipped with ra- 
tions for two days and intrenching 
tools and they said they had expected 
to occupy the American position and 
hold it. (This seems to be another case 





where the Berlin authorities prepared 
their account of the engagement in ad- 
vance and gave it out as a victory, 
whereas it was in fact a severe defeat.) 

This of course was not a big battle, 
but it was one stage bigger than the 
raids which our boys had experienced 
up to that time and there is no question 
that they rendered a good account of 
themselves. About the same time the 
Germans threw 1000 of their highly 
trained shock troops against our line 
to the south of St. Mihiel, but there 
also they met with a reverse and re- 
ceived some hard lessons in the Amer- 
ican way of fighting. 

Numerous accounts of the individual 
courage and daring shown by our sol- 
diers are given. A little Italian from 
Pennsylvania came against eight Ger- 
mans who were walking in a communi- 
cation trench. He tackled them single- 
handed, killed one and wounded sever- 
al others with his automatic pistol and 
came marching into the American lines 
with two Huns as prisoners. 

He then coolly asked for a smoke and 
a match and his officer jckingly told 
him he could have them if he would go 
out and bring in another Hun. The 
dare-devil fellow took the officer at his 
word and in less than five minutes re- 
turned home walking with drawn bay- 
onet behind a tall German who was 
yelling “Kamarad”—which is the Ger- 
man term for “surrender.” 

The Germans have boasted that they 
have no such word as “surrender”, but 
they can say “Kamarad” when they 
are pushed to it, and that does just as 
well. As a matter of fact of course 
there are German words for “surren- 
der”—for example “ubergeben”, mean- 
(Continued on page 7.) 

LIBERTY -LOAN BOOMING. 

We all want to win this war and we 
don’t want to assume that it is an easy 
task or that somebody else will do it all. 
Every part of the country is responding 
in splendid style. Iowa won honors as 
being the first state to over-subscribe 
its quota, and all the states are vying 
with one another to show their gen- 
erosity and patriotism. _See through the 
land, from the biggest cities down to the 
smallest rural communities, loan rallies 
are being held. Every person who can 
scare up the money should invest in 
Liberty bonds and hold them; by doing 
this they not only have a safe place for 
their savings, where they will draw 
good interest, but they will also prove 
that they are in the fullest sense citizens 
of the republic and sharers in all its 
fortunes. The Pathfinder is putting all 
its profits and more into Liberty bonds, 
and that is the plan adopted by many 
business concerns. The winning of the 
war is the only enterprise in which 
citizens can properly invest their money 
in these times. Subscribe for as big a 
Liberty bond as you can. If you can’t 
pay all cash you can arrange with any 
bank to pay on instalments. Don’t let 
the time go by. Let’s show the kaiser 
that our third Liberty bond issue is 
heavily oversubscribed. 

PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Two More Senators Dead. 


AR times are always severe 
on everybody. People have 
to overwork and they can’t 


get the time to get rest and take proper 
care of themselves. In ordinary times 
the position of a senator or member in 
congress—with some exceptions—has 
not been a very arduous one. But ever 
since the Wilson regime began, con- 
gress has been kept in practically con- 
tinuous session, hard at work on set 
tasks and always with more to do than 
could be done in the time. 

At such times public men have to 
respond to the call and deliver the goods 
no matter how hard it may come on 
them personally. The result is that 
sickness and death have been unusually 
busy at the capitol ever since the war 
started. Hardly any of the time have 
both houses of congress had their full 
quota of membership. 

Senator Robert F. Broussard of La. 
and Senator William J. Stone of Mo. 
have just been taken by death, within 
two days of each other. Both the vic- 
tims were Democrats. Mr. Broussard 
was a protectionist and probably he 
would have been a Republican if he had 
not lived in a state where such a thing 
was well-nigh impossible. 

He believed strongly in building up 
the sugar industry of the country by 
a protective tariff and he was a cause 
of embarrassment to the Democratic 
leaders because of his heterodox views 
on that crucial subject. The death of 
Senator Broussard will make it neces- 
sary for the people of Louisiana to 
choose two senators at the election 
next November, as Senator Ransdell’s 
term expires March 4 next. 

Senator Stone was one of the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the senate and his 
death makes a bad gap, as his experi- 
ence was of great value. He had been 
in public life 45 years. He was a good 
deal of an independent and he often 
antagonized his own party on issues 
that came up. 

He was born in Kentucky and was 70 
years old when he died. . From 1893 to 
1897 he was governor of Missouri, and 
in 1903 he was sent to the senate to suc- 
ceed the brilliant Senator Vest. Senator 
Stone was an adroit political manager 
and his quiet methods earned for him 
the nickname of “Gum-shoe Bill”. He 
was chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee in the last Democratic conven- 
tion and to him fell the difficult task of 
phrasing the party’s platform so that 
it would win. 

He was against the Wilson admini- 
stration on the war subject neverthe- 
less; and though he was chairman of 
the foreign relations committee he was 
among the “willful 12” who were de- 
nounced by the president for voting 
against the war measures, However, 
after it was decided that the nation 


should join in the war, he had more 
decency than some of the hyphenate 
legislators and he turned his post over 
to a senator who was favorable to the 
war—Senator Hitchcock of Nebr.—and 
he himself turned in and supported 
most of the later war measures. 

The death of Senator Stone will make 
it necessary for Missouri to elect a sena- 
tor next November. Meantime in both 
Louisiana and Missouri the governor 
will appoint a man to fill the vacancy 
for the time until next March. Gossip 
is always lively when a senator is re- 
moved from the scene, for there are 
always a lot of ambitious men who are 
waiting for his political shoes. 

For the first time in the history of the 
senate,twodesks weredraped in mourn- 
ing at the same time. This makes no 
less than seven senators who have died 
within about a year from the time this 
country entered the war. The other 
five were Lane of Oreg., Dem.; Husting 
of Wis., Dem.; Newlands of Nev., Dem.; 
Brady of Idaho, Rep. and Hughes of N. 
J., Dem. 

Speaker Clark, being from the same 
state as Senator Stone, was very anxious 
to attend the funerai, in Jefferson City, 
but the rules forbid the speaker to ap- 
point a substitute for more than one 
day. At the instance of Mr. Gillette of 
Mass., the acting minority leader, the 
rules were suspended, for the first time 
in history in that respect, and arrange- 
ments were made to allow Speaker 
Clark to accompany the congressional 
committee appointed to escort the body 
and go to the funeral. 

It is always considered desirable that 
in cases where the long-established pre- 
cedents of congress are to be set aside, 
the proposition should come from the 
minority side. This tends to eliminate 
any suspicion that the majority were 
usurping improper power. Both houses 
are very jealous of their precedents and 
it is usually hard to secure any marked 
departure from the established prac- 
tices, but on occasions where death in- 
tervenes the members of senate and 
house lay aside for the moment matters 
of policy and partisanship and let hu- 
man considerations prevail. 


Must Elect Loyal Senators. 


The death of so many senators and 
the fact that one-third of the whole sen- 
ate would be elected anew next fall any- 
way gives the people a good chance to 
show where they stand. The constitu- 
tion now gives the people the privilege 
and responsibility of choosing their 
own senators and they can no longer 
blame the legislatures or the political 
bosses if men are sent to the senate who 
do not come up to the standard. 

Some of the senators who have been 
chosen under the new plan are fully 
as undesirable as some of the worst 
specimens that were chosen under the 
old boss system. 


But if the voters in 


every state will only take their duty, 
seriously and will do their own think- 
ing and not allow themselves to bh: 
cajoled or thimble-rigged by the polli- 
ticians and demagogs they can certain], 
make the senate a body that they can 
be proud of, 

In many states the loyalty issue wil! 
be the deciding factor in the choice oi 
new senators. This, as President Wilson 
said in connection with the recent spe- 
cial senatorial election in Wisconsin, is 
the “acid test” in these days, 

It isn’t so vital which party a publi: 
man belongs to, but it is vital that ever, 
man who is picked by the people to act 
for them shall be a true representativ: 
of the principles which have made th: 
nation what it is and not be tainted with 
any suspicion of divided allegiance 
Some of the senators and members ar: 
already finding that they are going t 
have trouble when they go before thei: 
constituents next fall and ask for a new 
lease of power. 

Senator Hardwick of Ga. for instanc¢ 
is in for a very hot campaign. Though 
a Democrat, he has opposed the govern 
ment on many of the war policies and 
he makes no bones over it. He is an 
able, fearless man and he is likely to 
make the Democratic party as much 
trouble in Georgia as La Follette has 
made the Republican party in Wiscon- 
sin, though the two men are of totally 
different types. 

Of course all the senators from the 
Southern states will be Democrats; in 
those states therefore the election is a 
mere matter of form and the real con- 
test is settled at the primaries, when 
the Democratic candidates are chosen. 
The man who wins the Democratic 
endorsement gets the election as a mat- 
ter of course. 

In Mississippi there is a similar situa- 
tion to that in Georgia. There is Sen- 
ator Vardaman who is up against th: 
president’s “acid test”. Vardaman is 
also a man of unusual ability but ex- 
tremely radical and independent. He 
was among the “willful 12” who ob- 
structed the war measures, and he will 
no doubt have a hard time explaining 
to the voters why he should be re-elect- 
ed, when there are many other good 
men in the state who are 100 per cent 
loyal. 

In Nebraska it is Senator Norris, 
nominally a Republican, who is wor- 
ried because his hyphenate chickens 
are coming home to roost. He is also 
an extreme radical and a demagog, 
who, like La Follette in Wisconsin, has 
secured a big personal following by) 
pandering to race feeling, class preju- 
dice, socialistic hue and cry, kaiserism. 
etc. Norris was one of the willfullest 
of the notorious 12, and he opposed th« 
arming of our ships, the declaration of 
war, the draft, the war revenue bill, 
etc. 

The Nebraska State Journal, which 
is supporting him, is sorry that the loy- 
alty issue was raised. The Omaha Be: 
on the other hand has got out its sting- 
er and is right after Norris; it declares 
that no man with such a record ol! 
“serving the ends of the kaiser” is g0- 
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ing to be able to win, for if he caters 
to the kaiserist element he will thereby 
drive away the loyalist support. Sen- 
ator Gronna of N. Dak. is almost in the 
same predicament, but luckily for him 
his term does not expire till 1921. 

La Follette is checked through to 
1923 and it is likely that the senate will 
ignore him and not yield to the popular 
demand for his expulsion, As the New 
York Sun observes, Pompadour Bob 
“now finds himself quarantined in sol- 
itary isolation in the political no-man’s- 
land,” where he has to stand the shrap- 
nel fire but is in a position where he 
can do no harm. 

In the old days of La Follette’s as- 
cendancy, no subject could come up on 
which La Follette didn’t talk and get 
himself quoted far and wide, but no- 
body cares any longer what he says 
or thinks. This “conspiracy of  si- 
lence” is illustrated by the fact that 
though a senator has just been elected 
in Wisconsin, the newspapers of the 
nation have hardly quoted a word that 
La Follette has said on the situation. 
He is the most striking example of “a 
man without a country” that the repub- 
lic has ever seen. 

Irvine L. Lenroot, the Republican 
candidate, won the Wisconsin senator- 
ship by a majority of about 15,000 in a 
total of about 425,000 votes. Berger, 
the Socialist candidate, who declared 
that he would get 180,000 votes, receiv- 
ed only about 110,000. Nevertheless 
this 110,000 out of the total of 425,000 
shows a lamentably big fraction of 
Wisconsin voters who are governed by 
disloyalty and bolshevism. 

All through the Middle West there is 
this same element but nowhere else is 
it so strong as in Wisconsin. Hence 
the election of a loyal man in Wiscon- 
sin has given courage to all good citi- 
zens and made it pretty clear that in 
every state where the loyalty issue 
comes up, the people will rise to the 
occasion and unite on a man who will 
at least serve the nation with an eye 
single to loyalty, no matter which party 
he may belong to. : 

(The Pathfinder is a strictly non- 
partisan paper and it does not mix in 
politics ordinarily or seek to influence 
the views of its readers. But in cases 
where loyalty, morality or other tran- 
scendent principles are involved we 
hold that there is but one side, and we 
do not hesitate to stand on the side 

f right.—Editors.) 


Harsher Penalties for Kaiser’s Tools. 
Gradually the pro-German propagan- 

da which has been so cunningly and 
irefully cultivated in this country for 
) many years is being rooted up. Some 
' the main roots have already been 





yanked out by Uncle Sam and hundreds 
of the little ones that ramify:in all 
directions, out of sight and hitherto un- 
suspected, are being attended to. Where 
the law is lax or the sworn officials are 
slow in doing their duty, mobs are tak- 
ing a hand in the work. 

Congress has been inexcusably slow 
in providing the more vigorous laws de- 
manded by the attorney-general for 
curbing and punishing those who’. :t 
as ‘spies or who seek to obstruct the 
nation’s war operations and plans. A 
measure that is just now receiving the 
finishing touches will help some by pro- 
viding fines of $10,000 and 20 years im- 
prisonment for these enemies and ob- 
structors. 

Of course any such measure is always 
opposed to some extent by those who 
fear the power might be abused for the 
purpose of suppressing free speech and 
stifling criticism. Some of the most 
important “teeth” had to be drawn from 
this bill before the “antis” would allow 
it to go through. 

Chairman Creel of the committee on 
public information came in for another 
arraignment in both house and senate in 
this connection. Senator Watson of 
Ind. read a number of editorial articles 
from newspapers that Creel had written 
some years ago, denouncing the presi- 
dent and the supreme court, character- 
izing the senate as a body.that “sits in 
despotism” and declaring the people of 
this country to be a “nation of com- 
mercial sharks.” Senator Watson asked 
if such a man as that could be présecut- 
ed under such a law, and Senator Borah 
said that undoubtedly he could be and 
ought to be. 

Senator Penrose declared that Creel 
was “smeared all over with treason.” 
He referred to a recent public utterance 
in which Creel said: “I will be proud to 
my dying day that my country was in- 
adequately prepared when it entered 
the conflict. To have been prepared 
would have given the lie to everything 
we ourselves believed in and to our self- 
avowed position before the world.” 

Senator Penrose insisted that any 
government employee who gave voice 
to such sentiments at this time should 
be removed from office, and he pro- 
posed an amendment to the spy bill to 
that effect. He asserted that the govern- 
ment departments at Washington “con- 
tain a large number of employees of 
pro-German leanings” who are con- 
stantly engaged in putting out the Ger- 
dan propaganda. Chairman Creel de- 
nies that he has pro-German leanings 
and declares that the meaning of his 
words has been distorted. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, the commissioner 
of education, is receiving bitter criticism 
because of his deliverance, which we 





















































have already reported, in which_ he 
urged the continued study of the Ger- 
man language, literature etc. and com- 
mended their “culture value.” The Bos- 
ton Transcript bewails the fact that 
such a supposed “educational leader” 
should be permitted to proclaim such 
ideas, and do it right through Mr. Creel’s 
own official government bulletin; and 
it exclaims: “Who can educate the com- 
missioner of education and bring him 
out of the state of mental darkness in 
which he is floundering? Such abomin- 
able taste, such want of judgment makes 
the name of education odious.” 

At the Americanization congress just 
held at Washington, Gov. Frazier of N. 
Dak. read a telegram stating that Ger- 
man-speaking people in his state were 
still asking why this country is in the 
war. These people, he said, had de- 
pended on the German-language and 
pro-German papers to get their “facts” 
about the war and accordingly they had 
not been told the truth. He urged that 
such papersshould becompelledtoprint 
documents giving the real facts. Gov. 
Steward of Mont. said that the greatest 
fault the people had to find was with the 
“timorous attitude taken by the national 
government toward treason.” Govs. 
Manning of S. C. and Milliken of Maine 
gave warning that if the federal govern- 
ment did not take more satisfactory 
action, an increase of mob violence must 
be looked for. 

The lynching of R. P. Prager, a Ger- 
man citizen, at Collinsville, UL, has 
forced this issue to the front. A number 
of men have been arrested for that af- 
fair. The animus for the lynching was 
partly the fact that Prager was pro- 
German, but liquor and the refusal of 
Prager to join a labor union were the 
main influences. 

For years the Pathfinder has urged 
that there should be a federal law deal- 
ing with lynching, but congress has re- 
fused to tackle this problem. Hence the 
federal government has no authority 
and it has to wink at lynchings because 
the local sentiment invariably supports 
the lynchers. 

Now congress is being urged by Rep- 
resentative Dyer of Mo. to pass a law 
which will make lynchers answerable 
to the nation, in cases where the local 
authorities wink at the crimes. But it 
is not likely that the bill will pass, as 
the majority of senators and members 
are afraid to antagonize the rabble by 
voting for anything of the sort. Which 
is equivalent to giving the mobs carte 
blanche to do their will. 

One of the most notorious agencies 
for the German propaganda has been 
the National German American Alliance. 
This organization has just undergone 
a thorough investigation by congress. 
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Its record was so bad that notice was 
given to the officers that it would have 
to be disbanded, and they have taken 
action accordingly. This society had 
nearly three million members directly 
or indirectly enrolled. Most of these 
were good Americans and they did not 
realize that they were being used to 
forward the designs of the kaiser. 

Some of the purposes ‘of the organiza- 
tion were to gather and hold all the 
people of German extraction in this 
country in one big “bloc” or combine; 
to stir up prejudice among other races 
here and especially to egg on the Irish 
against the English; to push German 
music, literature and German products 
generally; to force the study of German 
in the schools; to control elections; to 
coerce or even to bribe congress; and 
finally to oppose prohibition. 

The kaiser was quoted as having 
boasted that, through his three million 


voters in this country who would do his 
bidding, he was able to “rule supreme” 
here. In the literature put out by the as- 
sociation everything American was con- 
demned and everything German passed; 
our government was called a failure and 
if was urged that it was the mission of 
German “kultur” to rule us, re-mold to 
the Teuton idea and bring us into the 
pan-Teuton sphere. The sinking of the 
Lusitania was commended with uncon- 
cealed glee, and the kaiser’s big guns 
which blasted: their way through Bel- 
gium were spoken of as “those grand 
Busy Berthas.” 

The society collected over $800,000 
for the supposed purpose of aiding the 
Red Cross in the Teuton countries, but 
this money was turned over to Ambas- 
sador von Bernstorff, who, as we know, 
was using all the funds he could get 
hold of to carry on pro-German in- 
trigues and plots. 





| News 


Notes 











At Sight of Kaiser He Cut Loose. During 
a moving picture performance in Daven- 
port, Ia., depicting German atrocities, Kai- 
ser Wilhelm’s likeness was thrown onto 
the screen. The next moment a couple of 
shots from the audience rang out and two 
holes appeared on the canvas where the 
kaiser stood. E. J. Kelly, a traveling sales- 
man, fired the shots. He declared that 
when he saw the kaiser’s face he couldn’t 
help it. He was arrested but the authori- 
ties let him off with a reprimand, 


Violate Anti-Trust Law. Members of the 
Tile, Grate and Mantel Association were 
found guilty on charges of restraining in- 
terstate trade and, pending a new trial, 
were held in $1000 bail each. The associa- 
tion is made up of dealers in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 

T. R.’s Picture Sold High. A cheap color 
print of Theodore Roosevelt sold at a Red 
Cross auction in Canon City, Colo. for 
$740. People of all political parties and 
of several nationalities took part in the 
bidding. 


Wheat Outlook Bright. Forecasts made 
by the department of agriculture place the 
1918 wheat yield at 560,000,000 bushels, 
142,000,000 bushels over the yield last year. 
If the spring wheat crop increases at the 
same ratio a total crop of 850,000,000 bush- 
els will be harvested, it is estimated. This 
is some 200,000,000 bushels over the quanti- 
ty harvested in 1917. 

German Pencils Tabooed. Articles that 
were made in Germany are finding a poor 
market in this country. The Ohio secre- 
tary of state recently sent to the boiler in- 
spection department a quantity of pencils. 
When the head of the department noticed 
that they had been made in Germany he at 
once dispatched them back with a note 
stating that his department was too patri- 
otic to use such articles. “If hell were 
turned upside down it probably would 
have ‘made-in-Germany’ written on _ its 
back,” he said. 


Sailors Destroy Bank Sign. American 
sailors on shore leave in Charleston, S. C., 
took exception to a sign “Germania Bank” 
appearing in front of one of the oldest 
banks in the city and with hammer and 


chisel they succeeded in cutting the first 
letter off before the police stopped them. 
The jackies then used the amputated “G” 
to smash the face of the large bank clock. 


Would Have Mormons Dress Well. Sev- 
eral thousand persons were present at the 
opening of the 88th semiannual confer- 
ence of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints (Mormon) at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. President J. F. Smith address- 
ed the assemblage and during his talk 
urged all members of the church to keep 
from appearing shoddy and to dress well 
on all occasions. He also appealed to the 
widowers in the gathering to marry again 
unless too old. 


Schools Drop German. According to the 
annual reports of West Virginia school 
principals to the state department of 
schools, 23 high schools in the state drop- 
ped the study of German last year. In 
most cases either French or Spanish was 
substituted. 


U. S. Agents Arrest 1000 Men. Nearly 
1000 men of draft age who did not have 
their registration cards or other creden- 
tials with them were arrested by govern- 
ment agents in Minneapolis a few nights 
ago. Most of the young men were taken 
in pool rooms and dance halls. 


Indorses League for Peace. “The conven- 


tion on ‘win the war for permanent peace’ ~ 


to be held in Philadelphia May 16 to 18 
excites my lively interest,” writes Cardi- 
nal Gibbons of Baltimore to ex-President 
Taft. “I do not hesitate to recommend to 
the clergy of the Catholic church active 
participation not only in the convention 
but in the work of the League to Enforce 
Peace, which under your leadership has 
developed such a sane program, accompa- 
nied by such high aims. Personally I feel 
that such a league as you plan is essential 
at this stage in the world’s history. Other- 
wise we are likely to se® retrogression in- 
stead of further progress in human af- 
fairs. 


German Names Changed. City officials 
of Portland, Ore., have decided to change 
the names of six streets in the city be- 
cause of their association with things Ger- 
man. Frederick street will be changed to 


Haig street, Karl to Pershing, Rhine to 
Foch, Frankfort to Albert, in honor of the 
king of Belgium; Rhone to Joffre, and 
Bismarck to Emmanuel, for the king of 
Italy, it is announced. 


Old Legal Fight Ended. The long-stand- 
ing claim of Capt. G. W. Streeter that a 
certain valuable tract of land on Lake 
Michigan belongs to him has after 31 
years of legal fighting been settled. The 
court has decided that Streeter has no 
right to the land but that it rightfully be- 
longs to one Francis Rickords. In 1886 
Streeter’s sloop was wrecked on the IIli- 
nois coast. Streeter asserts that he lived 
on the wreck until the sand piled around 
it and formed the disputed: land. He sub- 
mitted what he declared was a patent right 
to the tract signed by President Cleveland 
but this was found to be a forgery. 


Many of Same Name. The bureau of 
war risk insurance states that the army 
has 1500 William Smiths,1000 John Smiths, 
200 John A. Smiths and more than 100,000 
Smiths altogether. It has 15,000 Millers, 
of whom 1040 are named George. It has 
15,000 Wilsons and 262 John J. O’Briens, 
50 of whom have wives named Mary. 
There are 1200 John Johnsons and 1000 
John Browns and in hundreds of other 
instances the names of men are identical. 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 

German Prisoners Brought to U. S. It 
is reported that a German U-boat crew, 
captured at sea by U. S. destroyers, is be- 
ing brought to this country to be interned 
until the end of the war. Many people are 
in favor of having a part of the German 
prisoners in England also transported here 
and efforts are being made to have such 
a plan adopted. The crowded condition of 
England would be relieved, it is pointed 
out, a saving of food to that country would 
be accomplished and the placing of Ger- 
mans on ships crossing the seas might 
have the effect of lessening the number of 
ships torpedoed, thus saving a large ton- 
nage of shipping to the allies. Several ob- 
jections to the plan have also been men- 
tioned. Two are that the people of this 
country might not take kindly to the idea 
of having hundreds of Germans deposited 
on our shores to keep and feed and that 
the British government might find it prof- 
itable to keep the Huns there for labor 
purposes. The plan to bring them here 
has been approved by many responsible 
citizens of both England and America. 


No Red Cross Money for Vivisection. Be- 
cause of protests raised by a number of 
Red Cross workers against using funds of 
the society for vivisection purposes it has 
been decided to return the money that had 
been appropriated for that purpose to the 
general treasury. The work of the so- 
ciety will not cease on account of the de- 
cision, however; scientists affirm that vivi- 
section is necessary in finding ways to 
cure wounds or sickness of soldiers and an 
individual has offered to supply the funds 
necessary for carrying on the work. 


No Hoarding of Wheat Allowed. By order 
of the state food administration $60,000 
worth of wheat flour in possession of a 
grocery company at Elberton, Ga., has 
been confiscated. When Patrick Walch, of 
Austin, Nev., refused to sell 7000 bushels of 
wheat for $2.7% a hundredweight the whole 
amount was seized. Officials hold that the 
hoarding of wheat on farms is treasonable 
and instructions to requisition grain where 
farmers refuse to sell have been sent to 
the various state food administrators. A 
recent report of the department of agri- 
ulture showed that approximately 111,- 
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000,000 bushels of wheat is still on the 
farms and 69,000,000 in elevators. Infor- 
mation has come that soldiers of the allied 
nations are short of bread. Wheat sent to 
the allies is 800,069 tons less than should 
have been sent up to this time and offi- 
cials are determined to go to any lengths 
to see that the men at the front are sup- 
plied. Failure to put wheat on the market 
“gives aid and comfort to the enemy”, the 
food administration points out, and any- 
one refusing to dispose of his crop will 
be made to. 





Statue of Frederick the Great Removed. 
The bronze statue of Frederick the Great, 
a present from the German emperor to the 
United States, has been removed from its 
pedestal in front of the war college in 
Washington, D. C., and stored away. This 
is the second notable instance in the his- 
tory of this country in which a statue has 
become “persona non grata”; the first was 
when that of King George III in New York 
city was taken down during the Revolu- 
tionary war and melted into bullets. 





To Combat Mosquitoes. The rainy sea- 
son has brought out an early appearance of 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes in camps and 
cantonments located in the South and vig- 
orous measures to stamp out the pest are 
being taken. A proposal that army funds 
be made available for carrying on the 
work has been approved by the war de- 
partment. 





No Drugs in Army. The war department 
has taken stringent measures to prevent 
the use of drugs in the army. An order 
has been issued which provides that any 
person subject to military law found with 
drugs in his possession will be court-mar- 
tialed. 





Telephones Along Border Suspended. As 
a means of preventing information regard- 
ing military movements reaching German 
agents in Mexico all telephonic communi- 
cation between American and Mexican bor- 
der towns has been suspended for the 
period of the war. Evidence that military 
information had thus been transmitted to 
the enemy had been discovered. This action 
of the telephone companies is expected to 
curtail such operations. 





200 American Prisoners in Germany. Ac- 
cording to an official list reported by the 
Prussian war ministry, 200 Americans are 
being held prisoners in German camps, 
The list includes seamen captured by Ger- 
man raiders, infantrymen and engineers. 
One officer’s name is reported, that of 
Lieut. Harold Willis, of Newton, Mass. 
Mail intended for prisoners of war held in 
Germany should bear the prisoner’s name 
followed by “American Prisoner of War, 
via New York city,” and the name and lo- 
cation of the prison camp where he is held. 

Crews for U-boat Chasers. It is reported 
that a naval station is to be established at 
River Rogue, Mich., a suburb of Detroit, 
to train crews to handle the small subma- 
rine chasers which the Ford Motor Co. is 
turning out. According to the present 
plans the system of training will be such 
that crews will be available as soon as 
the boats are launched. 








Clothing for Belgians Needed. The Bel- 
gian relief commission is finding it dif- 
ficult to meet the appeals for clothing from 
inhabitants of occupied Belgium and north- 
ern France. Used clothing, shoes, flannels 
and cloth are acceptable. The American 
ed Cross is asking people of America to 
contribute such supplies. 
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New York World.—Peace in Russia means 
just one town and province after another 
occupied by the Germans. 
































Indianapolis News.-Our good-natured 
and patient government announces that it 
will arrest and deport all aliens preaching 
anarchy and advocating sabotage. The 
time has come for a clean-up in this coun- 
try. For years we have permitted these 
people to air their opinions with the utmost 
freedom. Certainly the people who are 
fighting the nation in these war times 
should be sent back to the lands from 
which they came—and never be permitted 
to return. 





Indianapolis News.—Whenever Germany 
conquers its worst enemy, Kaiser Bill, the 
rest of the world will be eager to recognize 
her victory. 





Santa Anna News.—When the rest of the 
folks in the United States line up at the 
post office window Jan. 1, 1923, to cash 
their war savings stamps, where are you 
going to be? 





San Francisco Chronicle—There should 
be a St. Helena for Lenine and Trotzky as 
well as for Kaiser Wilhelm. Indeed, what 
a fine spectacle all three would make on 
the one barren island. 





Toronto Mail and Empire——Russia has 
the sympathy of Uncle Sam, also a con- 
siderable pile of his loose change. 





Baltimore American.—The real reason 
the German offensive has not begun is that 
Hindenburg has not yet completed the lines 
to which he expects to retreat. 








PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED. 
(Continued from page 3.) 





ing to give in; but the militarists have 
always tried to persuade the soldiers 
that they must never let such ideas en- 
ter their mind. A lot of them however 
are destined to become very familiar 
with them before the military experi- 
ence is over. 

In fact they already make use of the 
English word “surrender” when they 
make an attack on our lines. A young 
American officer who was a grocery 
clerk in Boston before the war demon- 
strated to the Huns that it isn’t neces- 
sary to be brought up on blood in order 
to be a courageous fighter, when you 
have a righteous cause to fight for and 
you mean business. He and three pri- 
vates stumbled on a squad of 19 Ger- 
mans in a trerich and were ordered to 
“surrender”. 

“Nothing doing”, said the officer in 
plain United States. And he drew his 
pistol and shot the German officer 
through the head. Thereupon the oth- 
er 18 Germans threw up their hands 
and shouted “Kamarad”, and our offi- 
cer drove them all onto an auto-truck, 
ran them to headquarters, as proud of 
his captures as a young cat is of its 
first mouse, and said he was going back 
for more. 

That is the spirit that is animating 
our boys on the front. They are out- 
classed for the present by the Huns in 





both numbers and training, but they 
make this up to a large extent by the 
superior intelligence they bring to bear, 
and it is this intelligence that is too 
much for the beer-soaked and brutish 
Teuton. 


The prisoners who were captured 
owned up that it had been their plan 
to scare our boys; they had been told 
that those American “amateur” soldiers 
couldn’t fight but would run or sur- 
render at the first encounter. However, 
they are gradually learning a little 
more of the truth. 


a 

One of the Cerman correspondents 
at the front dwells in his account in a 
German paper on the grim determina- 
tion of the Americans. He says our boys 
soldiers have the same bulldog tenacity 
and grit that have made the British so 
feared and that while they may not be 
good soldiers from the German point 
of view, which considers men as mere 
machines, they can accomplish some 
things that are impossible to soldiers 
who have all the individuality trained 
out of them as the Germans have. 


Water Supply 
in Country 


Are you sure that your water supply is 
safe, and will always be safe? Not to be 
sure is to risk your own life and the 
lives of your family. Polluted water 
means typhoid, and typhoid is one of the 
most deadly of diseases, especially preva- 
lent in rural sections. 

The U. S. Public Health Service has 
found that many rural water supplies 
which were believed by those who used 
them to be safe were carriers of disease. 
It has therefore written a pamphlet which 
tells simply and clearly in words and pic- 
tures what kinds of wells, cisterns and 
springs are safe, what kinds are unsafe, 
and how the work of safeguarding your 
water supply should be done. 








No man who lives in the country, or in 
a small town, can afford to be without this 
book. Write now and enclose a two-cent 
stamp for return postage. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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EXOM OTHERIAN 


Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreiqnTield 








ENGLAND. 


Proposes Conscription in Ireland. In 
an address in the house of commons a 
few days ago Premier Lloyd George de- 
clared the struggle now in progress on 
the western front to be the greatest and 
most momentous in history. It may 
continue for several months, he said, 
and the fate of Britain, of Europe and 
the world’s liberty may depend on the 
way the last of the Germans’ attacks 
are met and parried. While she has 
one ship afloat, the premier said, Great 
Britain must not accept a German peace. 

Great Britain has already called 
about 6,000,000 men for military and 
naval service and though men are ur- 
gently needed to keep going the mer- 
chant marine and the various indus- 
tries essential to the prosecution of the 
war, the present emergency is such 
he believes, that the country’s man 
power must be carefully combed out 
and large reserves must be obtained 
for reinforcing the British armies in 
the field. 

Therefore the government proposes 
to apply conscription to Ireland, hold- 
ing that this war is as much for the 
Irish as for the English. It also pro- 
poses to raise the draft age to 50 years 
and to make other changes in existing 
conscription laws which will provide 
more men for military service and pro- 
vide them quickly. 

In the course of his address the 


_ premier was frequently interrupted by 


sarcastic remarks and objections from 
Irish members of the house. The cor- 
poration of the city of Dublin in a res- 
olution has warned the British govern- 
ment against trying to force conscrip- 
tion on Ireland, declaring that it will 
be resisted violently. 

Joseph Devlin, Irish nationalist, 
speaking in the house of commons, ac- 
cused the government of seeking to 
cover up its misdeeds by creating civil 
war in Ireland. Conscription, he de- 
clared, is not a national necessity but a 
“dirty trick”. 

John Dillion, Irish nationalist leader, 
declared that applying conscription in 
Ireland would open up another war 
front there and that while the war 
lasts Ireland would have to be held 
under strict military law, with con- 
stantly growing bitterness. 

The majority of the French news- 
papers believe it fair to draft Irishmen 
along’ with Engiishmen but they fear 
that more soldiers will be required to 
preserve order in Ireland than will be 
obtained by the conscription of Irish- 
men. 

Bonar Law says that the government 
is asking nothing of Ireland that is not 
asked of the citizens of every belliger- 
ent country; the fact that the govern- 
ment has delayed extending conscrip- 
tion to Ireland, he says, indicates its 
willingness to deal fairly with her. 


Irishmen and citizens of Irishdescent 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., have reminded 
Irishmen in Ireland that everything 
now ought to be subordinated to the 
task of preserving liberty and civiliza- 
tion; in the copy of the resolution 
which was cabled to Nationalist Leader 
Dillon it was declared that traitors and 
German propagandists are misleading 
the people of Ireland and that it is the 
duty of the latter to stand behind Lloyd 
George as much as it is the duty of 
Irishmen in America to stand behind 
President Wilson, 

The lower house of parliament has 
passed the second reading of the gov- 
ernment’s man-power bill by a vote of 
323 to 100. Premier Lloyd George 
promised Ireland limited self-govern- 
ment at the time he demanded the con- 
scription of Irishmen and the labor 
members of the cabinet have pressed 
him to grant this on the basis of the 
majority report of the Irish convention 
before the conscription measure be- 
comes operative. 

The Ulster unionist delegates to the 
Irish convention in a report declare 
that Ulster cannot participate in any 
scheme of self-government because of 
the strong probability that the control- 
ling force of such a government would 
be the republican or Sinn Fein party 
which is openly and aggressively un- 
friendly to Great Britain and the Brit- 
ish empire. 


Welcomes 


To Trial Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which you 
will want to have permanently. The Path- 
finder depends for its growth on “deliv- 
ering the goods”, rather than on superficial 
appearances or claims. It tells its own 
story, and you are the judge. Please note 
that if yours is a 13-weeks trial order the 
expiration of your subscription is indicated 
by the number on your address-label. Num- 
ber refers to the serial number of the 
Pathfinder, which is on the front page of 
each issue. For example if the number on 
your label is 1270, this means that your 
subscription will end with the issue that 
bears that number, which will be May 
4. With that issue we will stop sending 
you the paper unless you have it renewed. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
if you like the paper be sure to let us have 
your renewal in good time, so you will not 
miss any issues. Postage and correspond- 
ence are now extra costly and in the inter- 
est of conservation we ask you to co-oper- 
ate in this way and send in your renewal 
without waiting for us to invite you by 
special letter. Secure the yearly subscrip- 
tions of two of your friends and send to 
us with $2.00, and we will renew your sub- 
scription for one year free. 

PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 














The government’s proposal to en- 
force conscription in Ireland caused a 
marked increase in the number of vol- 
unteer enlistments in some districts of 
Ireland, of eligible men joining the 
army of their own volition in prefer- 
ence to being “disgraced” by being 
forcibly inducted into military service 
later on. 


To Increase Pork Production. Gov- 
ernment authorities are working out 
plans designed to encourage cottagers, 
“pig clubs” and others who can do so 
to keep pigs and feed them on garbage, 
garden waste and other materials that 
otherwise would be of little or no 
value. Steps have been taken to pro- 
vide the pigs and also to facilitate the 
saving and collection of food for them. 


Big Price for Flax. Despite the fact 
that it has been damaged by water, a 
consignment of flax was sold for $1,180 
a ton at Dundee, some time ago. This is 
the highest price ever known to be 
paid for the fiber. 


RUSSIA. 


Huns in Finland. According to an 
official Berlin report, German troops 
which landed in Finland, supported by 
naval forces, have entered Helsingfors, 
the capital. Some 15,000 German troops 
are said to be operating along the south- 
ern coast where they have had several 
minor battles with Finnish rebels. 
Their plans apparently include the cap- 
ture of a number of Russian submarines 
and other war vessels remaining off 
Helsingfors. It is believed, however, 
that the crews of these vessels have 
damaged them so that they could not 
be used without extensive repairs. 

A Finnish capitalist, in a recent con- 
versation with Minister Morris, diplo- 
matic representative of the United 
States at Stockholm, said that “now 
freedom is in sight nobody, Germany 
or any other country, will be permit- 
ted to dominate Finland.” This is brave 
talk but the Finns are really powerless 
against the armed might of Germany. 


Kazan Province in the Volga region 
of European Russia has been proclaim- 
ed an independent republic by its con- 
gress of peasants. The population of 
the province is in excess of 2,000,000; 
its area is about 24,600 square-miles. 


So-Called Peace Costly. According 
to official Russian figures, Russia lost 
nearly 485,000 square-miles of territory 
and 56,000,000 inhabitants—32 per cent 
of the entire population of the country 
—under the terms of the peace treaty 
with Germany. In addition, she lost 
13,350 miles of railroads—one-third of 
her total mileage; 73 per cent of her 
total iron production; 89 per cent of 
her total coal production and several 
thousand manufacturing establishments 
of various kinds. 


Hard Times for Romanoffs. The Ro 
manoff family, most of whom are now 
living in the Crimea, are learning fro 
painful personal experience how un 
pleasant hunger is and how it goes t: 
suffer on account of an empty purs: 
Many of the former noblemen and n¢ 
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blewomen making their homes with 
the Romanoffs are obliged to do their 
own washing or to work in the vine- 
yards in order to eke out a living. 





FRANCE. 


Women Do Men’s Work. French 
women have proved themselves capable 
and efficient in every kind of work, 
even some of the hard tasks that try 
strong men. They are plowing and 
planting and performing the various 
other operations connected with farm- 
ing, aided by old men, crippled soldiers 
and children. 

Women workers do a large part of 
the work of keeping the country roads 
and city streets in repair. Women are 
employed by the railroads to handle 
baggage and punch tickets. Heavy 
trunks and luggage apparently have no 
more terrors for them than for the 
professional male baggage smashers. 

The street cars are operated by wom- 
en conductors and motormen. They 
make the women and children, and the 
men in civilian clothes step lively and 
sometimes treat them rather harshly 
but let a soldier, especially a wounded 
soldier, get on the car and there is quite 
a different story to tell. The women 
operators of the cars are decidedly 
prejudiced in favor of the fighting men 
and they don’t care who knows it; 
they take great pains to make their 
car-riding as pleasant and easy as pos- 
sible, 

When a soldier boards a car the 
woman conductor politely directs him 
to a seat if there is one, If all are oc- 
cupied she does not hesitate to pull an 
able-bodied man unceremoniously from 
his comfortable place of concealment 
behind a newspaper. She then smiling- 
ly offers the seat to the man in uniform. 





The French Road System, which is 
one of the best. in the world, has proved 
an asset of great value in the war for 
it facilitates the transportation of 
troops and all kinds of supplies. The 
roads are of the familiar macadam type 
but they are so carefully kept in repair 
that they are far superior to the aver- 
age macadam road in America. Crushed 
stone is piled along one side of each 
road and on the other side are piles of 
sand, Ruts are repaired as soon as 
they appear and thus the macadam is 
always kept in first-class condition. 
When a shell strikes a road a gang of 
men—often German prisoners—at once 
set to work with shovels, repairing the 
break and filling it with stone and sand. 
Americans invariably like the roads 
and are particularly pleased with the 
signposts which are found everywhere. 





Bread Ration Reduced. Bread is now 
being strictly rationed throughout the 
country, the present allowance being 
only about two-thirds of the former 
one. Children under the age of three 
years are allowed three and one-half 
ounces daily; children from three to 13 
years, seven ounces; persons from 13 
to 60, 10% ounces (about 14 ounces if 
they are performing hard physical la- 
bor); persons beyond the age of 60, 





seven ounces. Ordinarily bread con- 
stitutes half of the diet of the French. 
Meat is now so high in price that a 
large proportion of the people cannot 
afford to buy it. 


CHINA. 


Japan Submits New Demands. Japan 
is said to have proposed sending 200,000 
troops to China to co-operate with a 
like number of Chinese troops, under 
Japanese officers, to restore order 
throughout the country and protect thé 
borders. If China does not accept this 
proposal, it is said, Japan will dispatch 
troops to the provinces of Shantung and 
Fukien for the purpose of protecting 
Japanese interests. Japan, reports say, 
has submitted to China a new series of 
demands, including one for the com- 
plete control by Japan of China’s finan- 
ces, one for the purchase by China of 
50 per cent of her ammunition from 
Japan and one for the recognition of 
special Japanese interests in Mongolia, 
as in Manchuria. 





GERMANY. 


Openly Seek War Gains. The junkers 
and militaristsare becoming bolder and 
are taking less pains to conceal their 
ambitious designs for annexing terri- 
tory and securing the payment of in- 
demnities. They also appear to be 
gaining support; a Berlin newspaper 
reports that, following a break between 
Chancellor von Hertling and Mathias 
Erzberg, leader of the Catholic cen- 
trists in the reichstag, and the threat 
of the chancellor to resign when in- 
formed that the majority of the party 
adhered to their resolution for peace 
without annexations and indemnities, 
the majority of the party flopped over 
and accepted the government’s new 
program for annexing French and Bel- 
gium territory and for levying large 
indemnities on Germany’s enemies. 
This newspaper further says that the 
majority socialists have also accepted 
this program. 


Believe U. S. Will Use Force. In a war 
loan campaign which is being carried 
on intensively through the country the 
following reference is being made to 
words used by President Wilson in his 
speech at Baltimore a few weeks ago: 
“President Wilson threatens us with 
force to the utmost, without stint or 
limit. I believe he means it. Therefore 
hasten ye all and subscribe to the loan.” 

TURKEY. 

Armenians Appeal to Huns. Russia 
has forwarded to the German govern- 
ment a protest by the Armenian national 
council, “the supreme body for express- 
ing the will of the Armenian people”, 
against the wholesale murder of Armen- 
ians by the Turks. Although the right 
of self-determination for the Caucasian 
regions is recognized by the peace 
treaty, the Armenian council points out, 
the Turks are pouring in, destroying the 
country and killing the Christian popu- 
lation. 

As it was Germany’s influence that 
caused the withdrawal of the protecting 
Russian troops from the Armenian 







regions, the protest declares, the re- 
sponsibility for the future destiny of 
the Armenians lies entirely with Ger- 
many and the council appeals to Ger- 
many as a civilized state to hold the 
Turks in check and save the Armenians 
from more horrors. 

Russia in a protest sent to Germany 
at the same time, reminds her that the 
treaty which the Russians “were forced 
to sign at Brest-Litovsk left the de- 
termination of the people” in the Ar- 
menian regions to themselves, yet the 
Turks have been allowed to press in, 
kill men, women and children without 
mercy and plunder and burn property. 
The Russian “people’s commissariat for 
foreign affairs” protests against Ger- 
many’s abuse of the rights of self-de- 
termination of these people and hopes 
and insists that she will take steps to 
check the bloodthirsty Turks. 

About two and a half years ago the 
Turks forced thousands of Armenians 
from their homes, and exiled them to 
the wilderness east of the river Jordan 
where they were compelled to labor 
under the bayonets of Turkish troops. 
Recently some 1500 survivors of these 
unfortunates were found making their 
way toward Jericho which was cap- 
tured by the British from the Turks a 
short time ago. British motor trucks 
were sent out to carry the exiles to safe- 
ty and liberty. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Soldiers Farming. Large numbers of 
farmers and foresters in the army have 
been’ granted leaves of absence this 
spring and allowed to return home to 
aid in preparing the ground and getting 
in the new crops. Such leaves have 
been granted, it is believed, on a larger 
scale than ever before. It may be that 
the military authorities are releasing 
the men temporarily as much to keep 
them in a good humor as to utilize their 
services in the growing of crops. Many 
Austro-Hungarian soldiers, it appears, 
are utterly weary and sick of war and 
are particularly averse to fighting on 
the western front. German prisoners 
say that a number of Austrians have 
been shot because they did not want 
to aid the Germans in their fighting in 
the west. 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 
Mistress—You can have this dress, Katy; 
I don’t intend to wear it any longer. 
Katy—Thank you, ma’am. Mike likes 
me in that dress best of all.—People’s 
Home Journal. 





“Our new cook is a problem.” 

“A food waster?” 

“No. But if we pay her the salary she 
demands we can’t afford to buy the kind 
of records she likes on the music ma- 
chine.”—Washington Star. 

Disgruntled Boarder—Coffee is not our 
landlady’s strong point. 

Cheerful Ditto—Maybe not, but her but- 
ter is—-Baltimore American. 


GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS OPEN. 
Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month. Write Frank- 


lin Institute, Dept. 084, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Adv. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








A Realistic Stage “Deluge”. 

In one of the new plays, “The Deluge”, 
a cyclone is supposed to blow up, the 
dams in the river above the town where 
the play is cast burst and a terrible de- 
luge occurs. A writer in the Electrical 
Experimenter tells how various devices 
are ingeniously used back of the scenes 
to simulate the awful rush of water and 
the howling and shrieking of the wind 
and to impress the audience effectively 
with the danger surrounding the char- 
acters in the play, assembled in a fash- 
ionable cafe fur a night of revelry. 

The audience sees iron shutters on 
the windows and doors lowered by 





suspended in a frame. This turned by 
a crank so that the small peas inside, 
several pounds of them, rattle about 
quite noisily. 

The “wind machine”, similar to the 
“rain machine”, has a drum made of 
poultry netting over which a strip of 
canvas, weighted at one end, is thrown 
so that it bears against the netting. The 
friction of the canvas against the net- 
ting when the drum is turned gives rise 
to sound similar to that produced by the 
wind. 

A hand blower such as blacksmiths 
and riveters use is employed for pro- 
ducing a shrieking-wind effect, the wind 
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means of cranks and ratchets and this 
is supposed to make the place water- 
tight. With a great crash the dam 
bursts (in the play) and a torrent of 
water rushes over the town, holding the 
occupants of the cafe prisoners through- 
out the night and constantly threaten- 
ing to hurl them all to death. 

Back stage the stage-manager, seated 
at a keyboard, signals to the stage hands 
at various distant points—19 of them 
all together—to produce whatever ef- 
fect may be required as the drama un- 
folds. An electric lamp connected with 
one at the director’s keyboard notifies 
each man when his “stunt” is needed. 

The effect of light rain is produced by 
means of large boxes made of resinous 
wood in the shape of the lid of a cheese 
box and containing a quantity of small 
peas. These are worked around in a 
rolling motion so that the peas are 
thrown about in the bottom of the box. 
The sound of heavy rain is simulated 
by means of a machine consisting of a 
drum made of fine mosquito screening 


from the machine’s fan being sent 
through a number of chambers and 
finally out through a large horn so that 
when the handle is turned rapidly a 
loud shriek like that of a strong wind 
is emitted. 

Large wooden troughs about 10 feet 
long and two feet wide, with zig-zag 
slats on the bottom, are provided and in 
these cannon balls are rolled back and 
forth, bouncing and jolting over the 
slats and giving out a loud rumbling 
sound in imitation of thunder. The 
great rumble of the dam bursting is pro- 
duced by an arrangement of similar 
troughs extending from a point about 
40 feet above down to the floor. A “life- 
size” anchor chain is dropped from the 
“fly-gallery” onto a large iron sheet 40 
feet below, giving out a resounding 
crash, the climax of the hair-raising 
sounds. 

There is an immense “tremble ma- 
chine”, built like an organ and worked 
by a big electric blower and air com- 
pressor located in the cellar and con- 


nected with the machine proper by 
pipes. When set going the effect pro- 
duced by this machine gives spectators 
a creepy feeling that the building is 
about to collapse. 


Medical Science’s Help in War. 


Methods of treating wounded men 
have been perfected to such an extent 
that between 98 and 99 per cent of them 
can be discharged from the French 
army hospital at the end of 15 days, 
their wounds entirely healed. After 
this of course a period of recuperation 
is imperative in order that health and 
vigor may be regained. These remark- 
able results are obtained by making use 
of the newest developments in medicine 
and surgery, much .f the knowledge 
along this line having been gained by 
experience i.. this war. 

The lives of from 95 to 96 per cent 
of the wounded men, who are picked 
up on the field and who live until they 
reach the field hospitals are saved. 
Statistics of the French offensive on the 
Aisne last year show that only 20 per 
cent of the entire number of wounded 
11en were so badly wounded that they 
could not be removed to the hospitals. 
The final mortality among the 80 per 
cent who were able to be carried to the 
hospitals amounted to only a little over 
five per cent. 

Some 33 per cent of the wounded men 
suffered from injuries to the lower 
limbs; 34 per cent from wounds in the 
upper limbs; 16 per cent from wounds 
in the head; 10 per cent from \ vunds in 
the chest; four per cent from wounds 
in the abdominal cavity and 2.6 per cent 
from wounds in the spinal column. 
About 20 per cent of the wounded men 
suffered from wounds in several places. 

The first-aid packages carried by the 
soldiers, together with the dressing sta- 
tions near the field of battle, were in- 
strumental in keeping the number of 
gangrene cases very low. 

An “inlay grafting process” which 
has been developed in French and Brit- 
ish hospitals is being successfully used 
for replacing bones destroyed by shot 
and shell. About 75 per cent of the men 
returned to England with bone injuries 
are rebuilt by this process so that they 
are able for further military service. 

Such a hospital, with 1,500 beds, a 
plant for the manufacture of artificial 
limbs and a curative school are being 
built near New York to care for Ameri- 
can soldiers invalided home, according 
t an announcement by Surgeon Major 
F. H. Albee. 

In the year of the Sp-nish-American 
war our soldiers succumbed to typhoid 
at the rate of 33 per 1,000, a total of 
more than 2,700 men dying froin this 
disease. At the same rate it is figured 
that about 21,000 soldiers of the present 
American army would have died last 
year. Thanks to the enforced vaccina- 
tion of all men in military service, how- 
ever, the number of deaths from this 
cause was very low. The army medical 
authorities are scrupulously careful to 
provide only pure drinking water and 
this, in addition to vaccination, is an 
important factor in preventing typhoid 
as well as other diseases. 
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German Spelling Gave Him Away. 

There was a hole in the ground in a 
British prison camp where Teutonic 
war prisoners were interned. It was a 
simple, ordinary excavation, designed 
for drainage purposes, and no-one ever 
suspected that it might aid the escape 
of any of the prisoners. That is, no-one 
but Lieut. Arped Horn, an Austrian who 
was interned at the camp. He had 
noticed the hole many times and at 
length had worked out a scheme where- 
by he might make use of it to elude the 
guards and gain his liberty. 

One night as the prisoners were going 
in for the night Horn and two fellow- 
prisoners slipped into the hole and 
crouched low in it, hoping that they 
could get away before the roll was call- 
ed and they were missed. When the 
coast seemed clear they slipped out. 
Before they had gone far two of the men 
were apprehended and taken back to 
the camp but Horn managed to elude 
his pursuers and got away to London, 
still wearing his gray-colored uniform. 

He was intelligent enough to know 
that this garb would probably lead to 
his arrest within a short time if he 
wandered about in ©. long. Being an 
ingenious, resourceful fellow, he walk- 
ed calmly into a tailor’s establishment, 
explained that he was a Serbian officer 
and asked that he be supplied with an 
outfit of civilian clothes as quickly as 
possible. The tailor “fcll for” his story 
and almost fell over himself trying to 
fill his order and outfit him in less con- 
spicuous clothes, 

Meanwhile Scotland Yard authorities 
had been notified and some of the most 
expert sleuths in the city had been set 
on his trail. Naturally Horn had a big 
advantage for he had the start of his 
pursuers who faced a pretty big order 
for the job of trying to find a solitary 
man among a population numbering 
some four million souls is closely paral- 
lel to the proverbial hunt for a needle 
in a haystack. 

The detectives reasoned that having 
come to London, Horn doubtless was 
still somewhere in the city and what 
was more natural, they asked them- 
selves, than for him to obtain quarters 
in one of the hotels? So they decided 
to examine the register of every hos- 
telry in the city until they found some 
clew or other. After scrutinizing several 
registers they at length found an ordin- 
ary English surname combined with the 
familiar Christian name, George, only 
it was spelled “Georg”; the final “e” 
which is always used in the English 
spelling of the name was missing. 

Now “Georg” is the German form of 
the name and the detectives decided to 
have a little chat with the guest who 
had so registered himself. They found 
he was not in his room so waited quiet- 
ly until he came back from the theater. 
Then nabbed him for they quickly rec- 
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aida him as the man they sought. 

“Georg” was a good sport and took 
his capture smilingly. He said that he 
had abandoned hope of getting back to 
his native land at that time anyway for 
his money was all gone and it would 
have been only a short time until he was 
obliged to surrender himself to the 
authorities. His brief liberty had been 
pleasant, he said, and he had had a good 
time while his money held out, attend- 
ing the theaters and going to the res- 
taurants. 


Retribution for Murderer. 


Sometimes from the limited human 
point of view it seems that in this evil 
old world of ours the just suffer more 
than the unjust and that occasionally 
it is actually given to evil-doers to enjoy 
pleasures and benefits which are denied 
to those who honestly try to walk up- 
rightly. It js not always thus, however 
—perhaps never, if we could but dis- 
cover the real truth in all instances. 
From time to time we observe where 
some supernatural powe- has apparent- 
ly~intervened and retribution has fol- 
lowed crime far more swifty and surely 
than man-created courts of law and ina- 
chinery for the punishment of crime 
can bring it about. 

Something over a year ago when the 
Norwegian steamship Vilja, sailing from 
the port of Dakar, Africa, had got some 
distance out at sea a stowaway was 
found aboard. Captain Nielson ques- 
tioned him and he gave his name as 
Karl Swenson. He proved to be a surly, 
crabbed kind of fellow, plainly a great 
deal more disposed to evil than to good 
for when the captain ordered him to 
work he refused and a riot was almost 
precipitated. 

One day, two or three weeks out from 
port, the Vilja was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine. One of the life boats, 
after it had been drifting about for sev- 
eral hours, capsized. Swenson and two 
other men who were in the boat suc- 
ceeded in swimming to a floating spar 
to which they clung for support. The 
spar was evidently part of another sub- 
marined ship for it bore the name, “He- 
be, Piraeus”. 

It was large enough to buoy up a doz- 
en men but Swenson either had mis- 
givings on this score or he had a grudge 
against one of the other men clinging 
to it for he ordered him to let go of it. 
This order was suddenly followed by 
a powerful blow on the man’s throat 
which knocked him from his position 
on the spar and probably stunned him 
for he sank and did not appear at the 
surface again. 

A sailing vessel bound for Dakar, the 
port from which the ill-fated Vilja had 
sailed, sighted the two men who remain- 
ed on the spar and picked them up. The 
captain was told of Swenson’s brutal 
blow which had resulted in the death 






of one of his fellows and he was duly 
put on trial. He proved to be such a 
practiced, expert liar, however, that his 
guilt could not be definitely established 
and he was allowed his freedom. 

About a fortnight later Swenson was 
playing cards with a stranger in a sa- 
loon. They quarreled and Swenson 
killed the other man. The murder was 
so cold-blooded and heinous that the 
crowd promptly decided to take the 
matter into its own hands. Seizing 
Swenson they rushed him to the sea- 
shore and at once proceeded to erect a 
scaffold, using timbers which had been 
cast up by the waves. 

When it was finished they led the sul- 
len, evil-visaged man forth. One glance 
at the scaffold and he cried out loudly 
in fear and horror. Those standing 
near him noted that nea: the top of the 
upright beam were painted the words, 
“Hebe, Piraeus”. The rope was adjusted 
about his neck and he was swung forth, 
from the very spar from which he had 
knocked a fellow mortal to his death 
in the sea. 


An Embarrassing Situation. 


The enactment of laws to increase 
taxation, Senator Simmons of N. C. has 
found, is a thankless task for those on 
whom the duty falls. Law-makers, he 
remarked some time ago, when they 
undertake to frame tax laws often find 
themselves in the same position as a 
certain minister at a well-known sea- 
side resort. Taking a little giri on his 
knee the divine remarked facetiously: 
“I don’t love you, Nellie.” 

The ladies who overheard laughed 
but the little girl with a grave, serious 
mien, said: “You’ve got to love me. 
You’ve got to.” 

“I’ve got to?” replied the minister, 
laughing. “How’s that?” 

“Because,” Nellie asserted  stoutly, 
“you've got to love them that hate you 
—and goodness knows, I hate you.” 


A lady saw a little boy go into a shoe- 
maker’s shop with a small parcel. She 
asked him what was in it. His reply was: 

“Oh, it’s just mamma’s shoe, which has 
a nail sticking out of the bottom of the 
sole, so I’ve come to have it taken out.” 

“You are a good boy to have so much 
thought for your mother,” remarked the 
lady. 

“Oh, it is not so much for that, madam,” 
was his reply; “but this is the shoe ma 
spanks me with.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


—_—. 


NOTICE TO DEBATERS. 


We must again state that the Path- 
finder cannot supply material for de- 
bates, essays, orations etc., at special 
request by letter. Everybody at Wash- 
ington is working night and day to keep 
up with the imperative demands of the 
times and it is physically impossible to 
find time or provide help for attending 
to special inquiries of this nature. The 
columns of the Pathfinder are constant- 
ly filled with matter which should sup- 
ply ample material for discussing all 
topics of the day. Readers are urged 
to read the paper carefully and pre- 
serve the copies for future reference. 
Then they'll be prepared on all subjects 
that come up. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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Daedalus fashioned wings of 
wax for his son Icarus and the 


A CCORDING to Greek mythology, 


| latter, ignoring his father’s warning, 


soared to such a great height that the 
heat of the sun melted his wings and 
he fell, plunging into the sea which 
now bears his name. 

There is scarcely anything more ma- 
jestic, awe-inspiring or wonderful, 
when one comes to think of it, than 
the sight of a bird mounting from the 
earth into the light, invisible, impalpa- 
ble air and soaring high and far in 
whatever direction it wills in that ele- 
ment. So it is not surprising to learn 
that even in ancient times man dreamed 
of emulating the birds in the navigation 
of the air and at length aspired to find 
some practical means to that end. 

In 1273 one Friar Bacon asserted that 
the time would come when man would 
master the air and predicted that fly- 
ing would eventually become a com- 
monplace, every-day matter. In the 
past 500 years various persons have 
given much time to the study of prob- 
lems connected with flight and sought 
to devise practical machines for flying. 
At length the work of these pioneers 
began to bear fruit which convinced 
some of the great nations of the feasi- 
bility of the idea and in the past decade 
or so large sums of money were appro- 
priated to encourage and promote ex- 
periment and study. 

Early investigators learned much 
about flying by studying the flight of 
birds and the success of modern flying 
machines is due in large measure to 
the fact that important principles thus 
deduced are embodied in them. A few 
pioneer inventors even built machines 
with wings designed to work like those 
of birds but none of them could be con- 
sidered practically successful. 

In the 13th or 14th century a monk 
named Elmerus is said to have made a 
flight of about an eighth of a mile, 
starting and gliding from the top of a 
tower in Spain with a kind of para- 
chute contrivance. In the 17th century 
a French locksmith named Besnier con- 
structed two pairs of wings, something 
like those of a bird, which he attached 
to his shoulders and ankles. He began 
by jumping from a comparatively low 
elevation and gliding downward. Then 
he gradually worked up to greater ele- 
vations and finally succeeded in “fly- 
ing” over houses and crossing rivers of 
considerable width. 

Otto Lilienthal, a German, in 1871 
began a series of experiments which 
are regarded as having contributed 
very materially to the practical knowl- 
edge of the science and art of aviation. 
The device he used had outspreading 
wings, made in imitation of the spread- 
ing pinions of a bird and consisting of 
light wooden framework covered with 
cloth. The machine was so constructed 


_ that in flight the operator was suspend- 


ed safely within the lower part, his 
body and limbs being free so that he 
could start from some elevated point 
by running, after the manner of the 
larger birds, and when once the ma- 
chine was launched, direct and control 
it to some extent. Starting downward 
from the top of a hill or from some oth- 
er elevated point he would glide down- 
ward in the face of the wind. On one 
occasion he “flew” over 100 yards at 
an elevation of about 75 feet. Unfor- 
tunately, one day in 1896, a sudden gust 
of wind, from the beginning until the 
present time one of the most serious 
menaces to flying men, overturned his 
machine and he was killed. 

In 1894 Sir Hiram Maxim built in 
England a machine which cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. It had a 
single large lifting plane and several 
smaller planes, providing altogether a 
lifting surface of over 3,800 square feet. 
Unlike the machines of most of his 
predecessors in the field, steel tubes 
were used in the construction of the 
framework. With its 350-horse-power 
engine which, despite the inventor’s ef- 
forts to lighten it, weighed 700 pounds 
the machine complete weighed more 
than three tons. Notwithstanding its 
great weight, however, it flew a little, 
after special tracks had been provided 
on the ground for it to start on and 
ways or guides had been built above 
these tracks to keep the machine from 
rising and getting beyond control. 

Prof. S. P. Langley, an American, be- 
came deeply interested in the problem 
of flying and made numerous experi- 
ments which convinced him that a 
heavier-than-air machine could _ be 
made capable of producing sufficient 
mechanical power to sustain itself and 
fly in the air. In 1896 he built a work- 
ing model, driven by steam, which 
flew some 4,000 feet. From his experi- 
ments considerable important and valu- 
able data relative to the shape of planes 
were obtained. 

Prof. Langley’s favorite plan was to 
build small models and study their per- 
formances. This was much wiser and 
better than to construct large, heavy 
machines as first models as Sir Hiram 
Maxim and other inventors did because 
starting out with such a machine is 
necessarily an expensive gamble and 
even if the experiment should result in 
a machine that would fly the inexperi- 
enced operator would be sure to lose 
his life or wreck the machine or do 
both through ignorance of the machine 
and methods of controlling it in the air. 

Much information of vital import- 
ance in connection with a flying ma- 
chine can be obtained by first making 
and testing a model. Not only are valu- 
able details in connection with the par- 
ticular model brought out, such as the 
gliding angle of the finished machine, 
the proportions of the parts, distribu- 
tion of weights, the effects of the rud- 


ders, elevating planes, etc., but import- 
ant general knowledge of the science 
of aviation is gained. 

The flight of an aeroplane is striking- 
ly similar to that of a kite in a number 
of respects; inventors and _ builders 
have gathered much valuable, practical 
knowledge of aviation by flying kites, 
particularly those of the box variety. 
Investigators in the fieldof flying would 
do well to study kites and to experi- 
ment with them more because the 
chances are that they will thus dis- 
cover new secrets which will aid in 
making the aeroplane more _ perfect, 
more reliable, more efficient and safer. 

An Englishman named Pilcher did 
considerable work with gliding ma- 
chines about 1899 and discovered many 
things which helped along the devel- 
opment of aviation. One day while 
making a long glide a gust of wind 
struck his machine, causing him to lose 
control of it, and, like Lilienthal, he 
was dashed to the ground and killed. 

The next year a flying machine 
which was used by Ador, a Frenchman, 
attracted considerable attention. This 
machine which was equipped with 
planes shaped like a bird’s wings and 
weighed only a little more than 1,000 
pounds actually rose in the air and 
flew a short distance. 

In 1906 the whole world sat up and 
took notice of a machine, resembling 
somewhat a big box kite, driven by a 
130-pound motor, with which Santos- 
Dumont, a Brazilian, succeeded in mak- 
ing short, jerky flights. Shortly after- 
ward he added a few improvements to 
his machine and it “flew” 160 yards. A 
little later he covered a distance of 230 
yards, remaining in the air a little more 
than 21 seconds. 

The following year the Frenchman, 
Henry Farman, flying a machine built 
by the Voisin brothers in France, a 
machine having two supporting planes, 
a front elevator and a tail resembling 
a box kite with a gasoline motor 
mounted in the center of the machine 
to drive the two-bladed metal propel- 
ler, covered a distance of 311 yards, 
thus beating Santos-Dumont’s “world’s 
record”, In subsequent flights Farman 
covered greater and greater distances 
until at length he flew considerably 
more than half a mile and while in 
flight turned in the air, thereby win- 
ning a prize of $10,000. 

The honor of making the first suc- 
cessful application of motor power to 
a flying machine and of making the 
first real flight in a heavier-than-air 
machine belongs to the brothers Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright, Americans. 
This they did in 1903, flying 0.98 of a 
mile and remaining 59 seconds in the 
air. All flying machines produced up 
to that time were practically failures 
because the power of human muscles 
was not sufficient to drive and sustain 
them in the air and the application of 
the only mechanical power available 
necessitated adding more weight than 
could be lifted and carried through the 
air. 

The invention and development of 
the gasoline engine made possible the 
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success of aerial navigation ‘at this 
time. Before, the lightest steam engine 
that could be built weighed 10 pounds 
for each horse-power of energy it de- 
livered, to say nothing of its fuel sup- 
ply; now gasoline aeroplane motors 
weighing only a third as much and 
even less are common. 

After reading everything they could 
find on the subject of aviation and 
studying the designs of various ma- 
chines the Wright brothers set to work, 
determined that they would disregard 
all previous theory on the building of 
such machines. They built a model 
machine and towed it like a kite in 
order to determine its lifting power 
and learn other things about it. Then 
they built gliders—miniature  aero- 
planes—with which they glided down 
from elevated points on a hill. Thus 
they learned without great expense 
and without subjecting themselves to 
serious danger numerous important de- 
tails in connection with flying machines 
and flying, such as the proper curve or 
“camber” for the planes, the proper 
handling of the levers to control the 
machine in flight and, most important 
of all, perhaps, they came to have a 
profound understanding of and respect 
for the air. 

Finally when they bad developed a 
glider that worked successfully they 
mounted on it a simple four-cylinder 
engine of their own design which drove 
two propellers. With this machine they 
succeeded in making the memorable 
flight referred to above. They gradu- 
ally improved and perfected their ma- 
chine until they were able to make 
flights which won for them the whole 
world’s admiration and respect. 

The Voisin brothers, builders of the 
machine used by Farman in 1907 con- 
tinued to study and experiment and as 
the result of their labors the science of 
aviation has been, greatly enriched. 
After flying for some time in their ma- 
chines Farman built a biplane of his 
own incorporating in it various im- 
provements and inventions which his 
experience as a practical aviator had 
suggested to him. Among these im- 
provements were lighter construction 
without sacrifice of strength at vital 
points and the addition of small balanc- 
ing planes which made the machine 
more stable and facilitated the correc- 
tion of any sidewise movement in 
flight. He became one of the most ex- 
pert and successful fliers the world has 
ever known and his contributions to 
the science of aviation are of inestima- 
ble value. 

Another flier with some remarkable 
achievements to his credit was _the 
Frenchman, Delagrange, a_ sculptor. 
Becoming enthused at the achievements 
of Farman and other aviators, he ar- 
ranged for making a flight in a Voisin 
machine. After succeeding remarkably 
in this machine he determined to try 
‘for greater speed in the air than any 
of his predecessors had attained. Ac- 
cordingly he fitted a 50-horse-power 
Gnome motor—a more powerful motor 
than had ever been tried in flying be- 
fore—to a Bleriot monoplane. and. in 





the fall of 1909 flew at what was then 
considered an extraordinary speed— 
50 miles an hour. Shortly afterward 
he met death while flying in a high 
wind, 

In the summer of 1909 Louis Bleriot, 
the French flier, made the world gasp 
by flying across the English channel 
from France to England in his biplane, 
which up to that time had been con- 
sidered a dangerous, freakish type of 
machine. Longer flights had been made 
before but this was regarded as the 
greatest triumph of aviation recorded 
up to that time. At once there grew up 
a great demand for Bleriot monoplanes 
and Bleriot began building them as rap- 
idly as he could in his Paris factory. 
He also established a flying school to 
which came eager pupils from every 
quarter of the globe. 

In addition to those mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs there are nu- 
merous others who as scientific inves- 
tigators, experimenters, air-craft build- 
ers, or practical fliers have aided in 
building up the science of aviation and 
solving difficult problems involved in 
aerial navigation; to name them all and 
discuss their achievements would re- 
quire a great deal more space than can 
be given to this article. 

Man cannot yet boast of having com- 
pletely mastered the air but he has suc- 
cessfully overcome difficulties which 
appeared extremely formidable a dec- 
ade or so ago. As we have already 
pointed out, the greatest handicap con- 
fronting pioneers in the field of avia- 
tion was the lack of a sufficiently light 
and powerful engine. When the inter- 
nal-combustion engine appeared and 
was considered for use in flying great 
difficulty was experienced on account 
of its tendency to overheat because, un- 
like the automobile engine, the aero- 
plane engine has to run constantly at 
high pressure. This also made the 
problem of lubrication a serious and 
difficult one. 

When something goes wrong with a 
machine used on terra firma it is ordi- 
narily easy to detect the cause of the 
trouble and remedy it but when through 
faulty design or construction a flying 
machine fails to fly properly the chanc- 
es are that it will come crashing to 
arth and be wrecked so that the de- 
fect cannot be located and measures 
taken to avoid it afterward. This no 
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leather adjustable wristband. Every girl or lady 
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2 EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of 
magazines from the list below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- 
lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 





EXAMPLE 
NAME OF PAPER 
The Pathfinder 
Christian Herald 
Review of Reviews 
Total class numbers 
Multiply by . 
&2~Class Price . 











CLAS REGULAR PRICE OF 
NO PATHFINDER AND 
Pe Mae SOT Wis tccuns acdc oeecees $0.00 
7 Arkansas Homestead 

25 American 

25 .American 

40 American 

8 American Poultry Advocate.. 

40 Ave Maria.... 

25 Boys’ Life.... 

17 Boy's Mag 

30 Breeders 

20 Catholic 

70 Century.. 

35 Christian 

2 Cincinnati 

50 Collier's Weekly..............3.54 
12 Colorado Public Schools...... 2.4 
15 Commoner en ctee 

80 Country Life ir 

30 Delineator 

20 Designer 
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5 Farm and Fireside 

9 Girls’ Companion 

20 Gleanings in Bee eden Se 

- $e 3.00 
35 Illustrated World..........+. 3.00 
80 Independent 5 
12 La. School Review 

25 Little 

Ph. ica 6igbaetionseecace 1.75 
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We do not guarantee these prices; same 
are subject to change without notice. 











22 Modern Priscilla............. 
23 Mother’s Magazine 
25 Motion Picture Magazine.... 2 
25 
45 National Geographic......... .35 
25 Nebraska 
Normal | or-Primary : 
N. Y. Thrice-a-Week World.. 2. 
> Ohio Farmer ‘ 
5 Ohio Teacher 
Parker’s School News 
A i ee 
2 People’s Home Journal 
People’s Popular Monthly 
5 Physical Culture.. 
Pictorial Review... .:..cccces 
Popular Science Monthly.... 
Progressive Teacher 
5 Review of Reviews 
S. D. Educator.. 
St Nicholas.... 
Scientific Ameri 
Scribners....... 
7 Southern Ruralist.. 
Teacher’s Journal.. , 
Texas School Journal......... 
Today's Housewife.. 
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30 Woman's Home Companion.. 

15 Woman's Magazine.......... 1 

10 Woman’s World 

40 Youth's Companion........... 3.00 
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The following do not club; we fill 
at the regular subscription price, here § 
Cosmopolitan..........++. $2.00 a ye 
Country Gentleman...... 1.00" 
Hearsts Magazine........ 2.00 °° 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 50 °° 
Literary Diwest...ceccoe SOU. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 1.50" 





If you desire papers not included in 
this list, send us names of same and 
we will submit best combination prices 
by return mail. We furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 
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doubt has helped to hold back the de- 
velopment of aviation somewhat. 

However, some of the most formida- 
ble difficulties have been overcome and 
remarkable progress has been made in 
recent years; modern aeroplanes are 
marvels of efficiency and usefulness 
and new improvements are constantly 
being made. Aeroplanes have become 
extremely important and valuable in 
warfare, being used extensively for re- 
connoitering, for directing the fire of 
high-power guns at distant targets and 
for direct offensive and defensive oper- 
ations. Many military experts are of 
the opinion that craft of this kind will 
ultimately decide the war. 

It is confidently predicted that air 
craft will be largely used in the com- 
mercial field everywhere after the war, 
being employed for the transportation 
of passengers, mail and merchandise of 
certain kinds. Already our govern- 
ment has made plans for an aerial mail 
route between the national capital and 
New York city, announced to be inau- 
gurated April 15 this year. 

A heavier-than-air machine last sum- 
mer flew a distance of 920 miles with- 
out stopping, remaining in the air more 
than 10% hours, and an altitude of 
24,408 feet has been recorded in Eng- 
land. Flights at an altitude of a mile 
or more are common in military oper- 
ations. 

To the Chinese to whom is attributed 
the invention of gunpowder and the 
compass, some writers ascribe the in- 
vention of the balloon and assert that 
successful ascensions were made at 
Peking early in the 14th century. The 
first definitely recorded scheme to rise 
from the earth and float about in the 
air was that of a Jesuit named Francis 
Lana who about 1670 suggested that 
metallic globes with the air exhausted 
from them could be made to lift a man 
and carry him about above the earth. 
Obviously this idea was fallacious as 
metallic containers could not be made 
strong enough to resist the pressure of 
the atmosphere or if they were made 
strong enough they would be too heavy 
to be supported in such a tenuous medi- 
um as the air. 

The brothers Stephen and Joseph 
Montgolfier, papermakers, of Lyons, 
France, in 1782 invented a_ balloon 
which would really go up. One which 
they inflated with air rarefied by a 
fire under its mouth rose to a height 
of 3,000 feet and after floating about in 
the air for some time came down safe- 
ly. Shortly afterward another French- 
man, M. Blanchard, made an ascent in 
such a contrivance, carrying with him 
a parachute to be used in case of- an 
accident. He succeeded in crossing 
the English channel. Early in the 19th 
century M. Guy-Lussac went up in a 
balloon at Paris, rising to an altitude 
of 23,000 feet. 

About half a century later two Eng- 
lishmen went up approximately 29,000 
feet. They landed safely but one of 
them was insensible from exposure to 
the cold far above the earth; his body 
was numb and his hands were frozen. 


Balloons of the early type which were 


spherical in shape—the word “balloon”, 
of French origin, refers to ball—with 
an elongation on the under side from 
which was suspended a basket for the 
aeronaut, were used for observation 
purposes in the American Civil war. 
They have also been used in most of 
the wars since; observation balloons 
also play an important part in the pres- 
ent conflict. 

However, as aerial craft of this kind 
are largely at the mercy of the winds 
and air currents and are devoid of 
means whereby they may be directed 
and coutrolled after being once launch- 
ed, they have been of comparatively lit- 
tle practical use. A Russian, Dr. Da- 
nilewsky, in 1898, produced what may 
be considered the prototype of the 
modern dirigible balloon in which the 
principles of the balloon and airship 
are combined. The dirigible has pro- 
pellers driven by powerful engines to 
force it through the air and fins and 
rudders by means of which it is guided 
—the name “dirigible” refers to the 
fact that it can be directed or con- 
trolled. 

Count Zeppelin, a German army offi- 
cer, evolved a dirigible balloon which 
has some wonderful performances to 
its credit, being capable of a high de- 


gree of ‘speed, of remaining aloft during 
long periods and of traveling over con- 
siderable distances, carrying a com- 
paratively heavy load: Various other 
inventors have given much study and 
labor to this type of aircraft and nota- 
ble results have been achieved. 

Zeppelin dirigibles have been used 
extensively by the Germans in the pres- 
ent war, principally for raiding pur- 
poses. They have sent them frequently 
over their enemies’ towns to drop 
bombs, but as they are highly vulner- 
able to the attacks of aeroplanes and 
anti-aircraft guns and are also subject 
to disaster from lightning or from 
chance sparks from the engine or other 
source, they have been found unsatis- 
factory in a number of respects and of 
late have been almost entirely sup- 
planted by heavier-than-air machines. 

A dirigible balloon consists essential- 
ly of a large cigar or sausage-shaped 
gas bag from which is suspended a 
framework carrying the engine and ac- 
commodations for the crew, sometimes 
consisting of a score or more of men. 
Light but powerful engines drive its 
propellers and there are levers which 
actuate the rudders by means of which 
it is steered and controlled somewhat 
the same as an aeroplane. 








HOW MANY OF THESE DO YOU KNOW? 





An Interesting Test of Your 
General Stock of Information 


ELOW is a list of statements which 
B we take from the Los Angeles 

Times. Some of these statements 
are true; some are false. What is your 
range of interest? How much do you 
read? How observing are you? Do 
you perhaps pride yourself on your 
special ability when as a matter of fact 
your general information is woefully 
lacking? 

Anyone who reads papers and maga- 
zines with discrimination and who is 
reasonably observing in everyday life, 
will answer at least two-thirds of the 
following list correctly. A thoroughly 
well-read person will answer 90 or 
more on the list. If you answer above 
95 you are extraordinarily well posted. 
Watch for every catch phrase. The list 
was revised by Prof. W. D. Scott of the 
Carnegie Foundation research depart- 
ment in psychology, to test high-class 
salesmen. 

To the left of each statement make 
an X sign if the statement is true, but 
a — sign if the statement is false. Even 
when in doubt make the mark which 
you think is most probably correct. Be 
sure to mark each statement. Watch 
your step! 

It is true that there are many: ques- 
tions in this list which an ordinary 
practical person could not be expected 
to know, although he might be intelli- 
gent and well-informed in his own 
line. This list was specially prepared 
as a test for salesmen, as already stated, 
and it covers that field mainly. A list 
prepared for farmers, or for profes- 
sional men, or for teachers, or for me- 


chanics for instance would be very 
different. 

Don’t be disappointed therefore if 
you find that there are a good many of 
the questions which you are not pre- 
pared to answer with any certainty 
and which you can only guess at. But 
it is important even to be able to make 
a good guess at a thing when you have 
no exact knowledge on it, and the list 
was prepared with a view to testing 
not only the absolute knowledge of the 
candidates but also their natural in- 
stinct and intuition. 

People in real life are called on every 
day to act on things-on which they 
have little or no definite knowledge, 
and if they had to stop to know all 
about everything they tackled they 
would never get very far. It is only a 
small part of our education that comes 
out of books or even out of class-room 
training. Most of the things a mature 
person knows have been absorbed by 


-him out of the air as it were; what he 


learned in school or college was but 
the barest skeleton of his stock of wis- 
dom. 

The volume of knowledge is now so 
vast that no one human being can 
know more than a small part of it at 
best. A person may be very well in- 
formed about the things he has come in 
contact with and yet know almost 
nothing about other branches. Knowl- 
edge today is subdivided up into spe- 
cialties and specialties of specialties. 
The joke about the medical specialist 
who devoted himself solely to diseases 
of the left nostril is a little exaggerated 
but it illustrates an altual condition. 

Hence we say again that you need 
not consider yourself a fool if you are 
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unable to answer.a lot of these ques- 
tions. Very likely if you prepared a 
list of your own questions and submit- 
ted them to the expert who prepared 
this list, he might not be able to do any 
better with your list than you can do 
with his list. 

Nevertheless the test is of interest 
and value. Please don’t write in to the 
Pathfinder asking for the correct an- 
swers to these questions. The answers 
are of no particular value and if you 
don’t know them you will not suffer. 
Even if you learned them all you might 
still not be well informed for there 
would be millions of other questions 
of similar nature which you would not 
know. Now try these on your psycho- 
logical ukelele: 


1. George Washington was the first 
president of the United States. 

2. Christmas comes on July 4. 

3. <A satisfactory rating in “Brad- 
street’s” is an important business asset. 

4. Sears, Roebuck & Co. deal exclu- 
sively in chemicals. 

5. The American league is composed 
of baseball teams representing eight 
cities. 

6. Bryan was twice Socialistic can- 
didate for president. 

7. The Johnstown flood was one of 
the worst floods in the history of Penn- 
sylvania. 

8. The python has a great amount of 
strength in his long body. 

9. The G. O. P. is one of the most 
powerful of the secret brotherhoods. 

10. Diana is a prominent figure in 
Skandinavian mythology. 

11. The Outlook took a favorable 
stand towards Roosevelt and his Pro- 
gressive policies. 

12. The employers of rebellious men 
are sometimes forced to seek a boycott 
in the federal courts. 

13. The breast stroke is used by all 
champion tennis players. 

14. Party policies and candidates 
are often determined by caucus. 

15. The Jewish people are worship- 
ers of the Trinity. 

16. It is safer to keep one’s property 
free from mortgages. 

17. The Irish setter is a rich, chest- 
nut brown. 

18. A broken crank-shaft generally 
means a ruined carburetor. 

19. The Montessori system is an 
Italian contribution to education. 

20. John Hays Hammond was ap- 
pointed to the supreme court while a 
comparatively young man. 

21. Alexander Hamilton’s fearless 
exploits made him a source of terror 
to the Indians. 

22. The Yosemite valley is mention- 
ed in the Bible. 

23. Amherst is an old college in 
New England. 

24. An ultimatum is sometimes fol- 
lowed by a break in international re- 
lations. 

25. It is against the law in most 
states to own rolling stock. 

26. The fox-trot is similar to the old 
square dances. 

27. The barometer 
weather prediction. 


is useful in 


28. The duties of a consul are com- 
mercial rather than diplomatic. 

29. The Iroquois fire would have 
been less serious if there had been an 
adequate supply of lifeboats. 

30. Mayonnaise is often used as sal- 
ad dressing. 

31. Aphrodite is a 
French singer. 

32. Chivalry died with the fall of 
ancient Athens. 

33. The mimeograph is frequently 
used in getting out form letters. 

34. The shamrock is the national 
emblem of Russia. 

35. “I. W. W.” stands for “Industrial 
Wage Winners.” 

36. Chopin is a famous 
dancer. 

37. Many marine curiosities can be 
seen in the neighborhood of Catalina 
island. 

38. For many years Bismarck in- 
fluenced the progress of affairs in Ger- 
many and Prussia. 

39. Il Trovatore is one of the most 
beautiful of the Strauss compositions. 

40. A glass prism can be used in ob- 
taining a spectrum. 

41. Rodin’s name _ is 
among modern sculptors. 

42. Moses led the Gentiles safely out 
of Egypt. 

43. The muscles and bones are con- 
nected by tendons. 

44, Darwin was the most famous of 
the American philosophers. 

45. The Lusitania was the victim of 
a Zeppelin attack. 

46. The cube root of a number great- 
er than one is smaller than the square- 
root of the same number. 

47. The Rhode Island red is a high- 
ly-prized breed of cattle. 

48. The blood corpuscles are indis- 
pensable for human life. 

49. Henry Holt & Co. is a promi- 
nent publishing house. 

50. The silo is an elevator used in 
lifting cattle. 

51. Mosaic is utilized in beautifying 
many of our modern public buildings. 

52. The single-tax relieves married 
men of all taxation. 

53. Tweed is a hard, stiff fabric. 

54. Storms are often expected with 
the equinox. 

55. The parable of the lost sheep can 
be found in the New Testament. 

56. Chemical laboratories are main- 
tained in connection with most of the 
great steel plants. , 

57. Trap-shooting is dangerous un- 
less the game is held securely. 

58. Arson is sometimes used as a 
medicine for nervous disorders. 

59. The name of Pulitzer is well 
known in connection with modern jour- 
nalistic education. 

60. The “Doll’s House” is one of 
Browning’s most thoughtful poems. 

61. The Prohibitionists wish to for- 
bid canister in the army. 

62. It is difficult to drive well with 
a niblick. ; 

63. Choctaws are often served on 
meat. 

64. The executor is sometimes nam- 
ed in the will of the deceased. 


well-known 


modern 


prominent 





65, There are extensive everglades 
in the southeastern part of our country. 

66. The shilling is worth about $5 
in American money. 

67. A synonym is 
avoid a repetition. 

68. Every successful business is in- 
solvent. 

69. The “squeeze play” calls for a 
long hit by the batter. 

70. Forbes-Robertson’s 
has thrilled many audiences. 

71. Without the dynamo the use of 
electricity would not be so prevalent. 

72. A derogatory statement is some- 
times followed by a suit for libel. 

73. The D. C. Smith Co. manufac- 
tures motor trucks. 

74. Galley sheets are used by sol- 
diers on wet nights. 

75. An inventory is usually taken at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

76. A true sportsman always shoots 
his tarpon on the wing. 

77. Silas Marner was saved from 
himself by his love for a little child. 

78. Many young actresses assume 
proxies. 

79. Purgatory is said to be a state 
or place of purification after death. 

80. The “Maid of the Mist” runs 
close to the falls. 

81. A chess-board is used for scor- 
ing in auction bridge. 

82. An invoice is offered up by a 
minister or priest before important 
meetings. 

83. The equation is a mathematical 
expression of equality. 

84. Membership in the Lambs’ Club 
is limited to financiers. 

85. James J. Hill did much for the 
improvement of the Northwest. 

86. The worm gear is often used in 
the transmission of power. 

87. The death of Kitchener was a 
great loss to the central powers. 

88. Small lavallieres often 
from the sides of volcanoes. 

89. The selvedge of a woven fabric 
prevents raveling. 

90. The saber is a straight sword 
used by infantrymen. 

91. The climate of Alaska is made 
moderate by the gulf stream. 

92. The colander is often used for 
straining foodstuffs. 

93. Alexander the Great was a Rom- 
an emperor. 

94. A large number of hotels in our 
more important cities are operated on 
the European plan. 

95: Anarchy implies the absence or 
suspension of government. 

96. The larger headlines are always 
set on a linotype machine. 

97. Cotton gin is the cause of much 
intoxication among the mountaineers 
of the South. 

98. An annuity is a yearly source of 
income. 

99. The horse is one of the most 
useful quadrupeds. 

100. The frigate is a large sailing * 
ship. 

101. A demi-tasse is harder on the 
nerves than a small cup of black coffee. 

102. Stocks and bonds are some- 
times offered as a collateral. 


often used to 


“Hamlet” 


burst 
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SIDE-WHISKERS COMING IN. 


ARS always bring forth an 
VV epidemic of whiskers among 
the male gender. Soldiers 
are tempted by the stres: of camp con- 
ditions to let their beards grow, and be- 
sides whiskers and moustaches tend to 
make them look fierce. The sickly little 
mustache that is now popular among 
our young men is @ made-in-Germany 
product—a diluted form of the original 
German officer’s upper lip brush. It 
has little fierceness left in it, though it 
is certainly “fierce” in the slang sense. 
The French soldiers in the trenches 
early in this war had to neglect their 
personal appearance and most of them 
allowed their beard to grow. This led 
to their being nicknamed “poilus”, 
which means literally “hairy ones.” 

During our Civil war most of the 
soldiers on both sides adopted the habit 
of wearing a beard, and the fashion con- 
tinued for many years after the war. 
In recent years there has been a de- 
cided popular feeling against whiskers, 
on the ground that they are both un- 
sanitary and unsightly. But it is quite 
likely that before we are through with 
the present war the wearing of whisk- 
ers will again become common. 

In fact many men ave already letting 
their hair encroach on their face in a 
way that would have been tabooed by 
society a year or two ago. Some start 
with little side-whiskers which gradual- 
ly become of larger area until they fill 
the bill. Others begin with a little 
goatee as a nucleus and let their whisk- 
erial adornments spread from _ that 
sector. 

Smooth-faced men have had the in- 
side track in politics and everywhere 
else for some years, but there are signs 
that the next generation of public men 
will be a whiskered one. Whiskers give 
dignity and a look of wisdom to the 
wearers. All the old patriarchs and 
nearly all the heroes of all sorts in the 
past wore beards and it seems to be 
natural for people to have more con- 
fidence in men with whiskers than in 
smooth-faced ones. 

The man who is clean shaved every 
morning is all right in the city and 
among the swells but he is looked on 
with some suspicion by the workers and 
especially by the rural population. His 
smooth face puts him in the leisure 
class who have no visible means of sup- 
port and who are believed to live to a 
greater or less extent on the labor of 
others. 

The popular interest in the subject of 
whiskers is shown by the number of 
readers who are asking what the proper 
terms are for applying to facial crops of 
different types. Whiskers have been 
out of style so long that the very names 
of them have almost been forgotten, 
and the cultivation of them has become 
almost a lost art. . 

In all the novels of a generation ago 
the hero would always be fondling his 
flowing mustache, but now that sort of 
thing strikes the average person as dis- 


gusting instead of captivating. Dickens 
in one of his novels tells about a woman 
who married a man purely on the 
strength of his irresistible whiskers— 
which in that case meant mustache; but 
she found by sad experience that she 
had made a bad mistake to rate a hus- 
band on the whisker basis. 

Readers of today have grown sick and 
tired of the heroes with smooth-shaved 
faces however and they are demanding 
beards again. The artists are beginning 
to picture heroes as wearing beards. 
The artists do a great deal to spread 
fashions in all such things. As long as 
the magazines show the heroes as being 
smooth-shaven, the youths of the land 
will ape that style, but now that they 
are putting beards on the heroes we 
may confidently look for a change in 
the ruling fashions of hirsutes. 

The New York Sun goes to the trou- 
ble to publish a learned article on the 
subject of whiskers, explaining to an 
inquirer how the term “burnsides” 
came to be adopted for wise-whiskers 
and telling him that “burnsides” and not 
“sideburns” is the proper terminologi- 
cal form. It says: 

“If the correspondent really has in 
mind mere side whiskers we advise 
him to dismiss ‘burnside’ and ‘sideburn’ 
from his mind. Side whiskers, which 
the Standard dictionary so deftly de- 
fines as ‘whiskers that grow on the side 
of the face,’ are things apart, so to 
speak, from burnside and_ sideburn. 
Side-whiskers may be mutton-chops or 
sideboards. Some are called earlocks 
by barbers, but this is false usage. 

“The term should be ‘burnsides,’ not 
‘sideburns.’ The word comes from the 
name of that handsome and modest 
Union general, Ambrose E. Burnside, 
who wore ’em. In the process of evolu- 
tion it loses its capital letter and adopts 
a final ‘s, whiskers and allied words 
often taking the plural form. ‘Side- 
burns’ are a joke of the period just after 
the Civil war, a distortion of a dignified 
word. 

“Burnsides are not mere flanking 
whiskers, but a whole system of beard. 
They include not only mutton-chop 
brushes of considerable luxuriance, but 
a mustache as well. There is an un- 
broken hirsute line. If the owner of the 
burnsides is not too bald, his face north 
of the chin is surrounded by a charm- 
ing, if not charmed, circle of hair. 

“Burnsides are not for the very young. 
They require for their best cultivation 
time and care. The mustaches must 
flow into and be at one with the mutton- 
chop whiskers; there must be no line of 
demarcation. The chin that gleams be- 
low must be as smooth as an egg. No 
pen can describe burnsides in their per- 
fect form.” 


NCE more we must remind our 

friends that the Pathfinder wants 
no poems or literary material of any 
sort, on any pretext whatever. We re- 
ceive poems by the thousand and we 
have no time to consider them, much 
less space to publish them, Please pass 


the word along to all writers to save 
their time and ours by refraining from 
sending us poems or articles of any 
kind. 


ip spite of the perpetual warning to 
people to add their name and ad- 
dress tv all letters, it is not an uncom- 
mo. thing for them to leave off this es- 
sential part. We just have a letter f¢ 
example complaining that $1.20 had 
been sent to one of our advertisers and 
that nothing had been heard from it 
And yet the person making this com- 
plaint gives us neither his name nor ad- 
dress. It is probable therefore that in 
his order to tne advertiser he also failed 
to give it. Neither advertisers nor 
publishers are gifted with second-sight 
and it is impossible for them to respond 
to letters that contain no name or ad- 
dress. Such letters have to be held until 
complaint is made and the missing ad- 
dress is supplied. We want to caution 
everyone again not to forget this little 
detail. Even when asking information 
from our Information Burea or 
through the Question-Box you should 
be sure to include name and address. 


ONDON gasworks are now employ- 

ing women to manipulate the re- 
torts and they are making a great suc- 
cess of it, says a cable dispatch. Women 
always were good at retorts. 


EOPLE who sow seeds this year 
should be extremely careful not to 
sow any seeds of sedition. The crop is 
not a paying one, as things stand in 
this country. 
q 


ASHION item for men: coats and 
vests will be worn looser this year, 
and pants longer. Lighter diet and the 
high cost of clothing are getting in 
their work. 
q 


OW it seems that the farmers who 

were looking to the government to 
supply them with cheap nitrate for fer- 
tilizer are mostly being disappointed. 
It was originally intended that 120,000 
tons should be brought here from Chile, 
and even that would have been but. a 
meager supply, but it appears that less 
than one-fifth of that amount has been 
delivered. If our readers will remem- 
ber, the Pathfinder warned the farmers 
not to depend on the government for 
getting them fertilizer, supplying them 
with money or otherwise giving them 
any substantial aid. It is now explain- 
ed that the fertilizer deliveries have 
failed because of “unexpected difficul- 
ties.” The difficulties were not unex- 
pected to us, and it was those difficul- 
ties that led us to tell the farmers the 
truth and give them timely notice that 
they should depend on themselves and 
not look to the politicians or the gov- 
ernment for help. The government can 
do a great many things for the people; 
it can do much more than it is now do- 
ing—but there are also many things 
that it can not, or will not, do. The 
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war emergency is giving the people a 
chance to learn for themselves what 
they can expect from the government 
and what they can’t expect. There are 
nany things that must be tried out; 
some of them will be a success and 
<ome will be a failure. One practical 
test is worth more than a thousand 
theories. The lessons the people are 
vetting are severe, it must be confess- 
ed, but they will be worth all they 
st. 


gq 

Se oe Fords after being in 

use a year or even two or three 
ears are now commanding actually 
jore money than was originally paid 
for them when new. Have you ever 
neard of « better investment of that 
sort than that? Those who had enough 
foresight to buy a Ford a year or two 
ago have had all the use of the machine 
eantime and still they could now sell 
ut and get all they paid for it or more. 
The demand for Fords amounts to a 
panic in the big war centers today. 
The proverb says we never miss the 
water till the well runs dry, and it is a 
good deal the same way with Fords; 
they were so cheap and common before 
the war that they were not appreciated 
at their worth, but now that the sup- 
ply has been mostly cut off and the 
prices been raised, everybody wants 
them. Human being are the strangest 
animals there are. 


¢ 


(~ OVERNMENT experts claim that a 
U family of four should be able to 
feed eight hens off the scraps left from 
the table, and that the hens should lay 
four eggs a day on the average. Proba- 
bly they don’t mean that the hens 
vould lay four eggs apiece a day; that 
would be too much even for a govern- 
nent expert. Eight hens would have 
hard scratching to live off the scraps 
from the tables we are most familiar 
with. Evidently a lot of these govern- 
nent experts have very little practical 
knowledge of conditions among the or- 
dinary people of the country. Perhaps 
they waste a great deal themselves; 
they see a great deal of waste around 
them and they imagine that wasteful- 
ness is prevalent. It was prevalent be- 
fore the war, but the high prices are 
forcing people to practice rigid econ- 
omy now. We would very much like to 
see some government expert try the 
scheme of getting four eggs a day on 
the average from eight hens that were 
‘ed off the scraps from the table of the 
ordinary family of four. Chickens are 

onderfully willing and industrious 


but there is a limit to what can be ex- 
pected of them and they have a way 
of refusing to bear out statistics. We 
don’t want to discourage the keeping 
of chickens; on the contrary we urge 
it as a wise thing for those who are 
properly situated and who know what 
they are about, but we want to warn 
enthusiasts not to expect too much. 
There is no other product known in 
which there is so much competition as 
in eggs. And yet egg prices continue 
high at all times. You can take it as 
an axiom that when the prices of any 
product remain constantly high there 
is good reason for it, and that rea- 
son is that it costs a good deal to 
produce it. 
g 


RICE of genuine pure maple syrup 
will be excessive this year, owing 
to scarcity and excessive cost of brown 
sugar. 
q 


OME slackers are willing to go to 
any lengths in order to evade mili- 
tary service. One in New York has 
married his mother-in-law in the hope 
of being exempted as a married family 
man. Serves him right. 
q 
gg woke prices are the highest ever 
known. By actual count the small 
boy now gets only 27 peanuts to the bag 
for his nickel. We are almost tempted 
to complain to Mr. Hoover or some- 
body about it. 
q 


RITISH have made a hit in Pales- 
tine by taking Hit, and have also 
scored a victery by capturing Es-salt 
by assault. 
q 


ILLY MUNDAY has just been con- 
victed of wrecking an Illinois bank. 
Billy Sunday is still at the old stand. 


q 


OW wicked some of those employ- 

ers are—for example those ship- 
builders. A shipyard strike that has 
just been declared has brought out the 
fact that the strikers are ‘being paid 
only $5 to $18 a day. Even at these 
miserable wages, they say, the employ- 
ers are constantly watching them and 
urging them to speed up and turn out 
more work. It’s a shame. La Follette, 
or some other “friend of labor”, ought 
to look into this and see why it is that 
an honest worker who is willing to 
work seven, or even eight, hours a day 
can get only $5 to $18 for it. Laws 
should be passed at once, copied after 
the Bolshevik laws of Russia, requiring 
wages to be quadrupled, and work re- 





duced to one-fourth. It is a crime 
against civilization that a horny-hand- 
ed toiler in a shipyard should at most 
be able to draw only $18 a day. Why, 
many a farmer makes that much cash 
in only a month, and some of them even 
make that much in three months. 
q 

APTAIN Alkibiades Aristophanes 

Paparrigopoulos of the Greek army 
is to be court-martialed for conspiring 
with the Germans to put King Constan- 
tine back on the throne. Think of the 
children in the Greek schools who have 
to study Greek history and remember 
such names as Alkibiades Aristophanes 
Paparrigopoulos. 


USSIA may not furnish the Germans 

the actual food they hope for but 
it will at least furnish them food for 
reflection. 

g 

USSIAN word for the kind of 

“peace” that Lenine and Trotzky 
secured for Russia is “perdischka”. The 
term really means a respite rather than 
a permanent peace. That is all it can 
mean. No such unjust, tyrannical and 
sordid “peace” as that which the usurp- 
ers have saddled on poor Russia can 
be enduring. The Russian people will 
wake up and will throw it off, sooner 
or later—and probably sooner. Let us 
see that this country takes warning 
and does not allow the bolshevik ele- 
ments among us to sell the nation’s 
birthright for any Teuton mess of pot- 
tage. The better elements of our peo- 
ple must use eternal vigilance if we are 
to avoid internal violence; the bolshe- 
viks among us are ready and eager to 
deliver us into the hands of the Huns 
and they will resort to anarchy if nec- 
essary to accomplish it, just as in Rus- 
sia. The agitators and trouble-makers 
should be dealt with with a firm and 
resolute hand; this is no time for piffle 
and maudlin sentimentality. The ene- 
mies of the republic must not be al- 
lowed to prostitute the sacred right of 
free speech to their own ends. They 
are keen, resourceful, able and unscru- 
pulous; we must give them no quarter 
—unless it is a quarter to pay for a 
cartridge to shoot them with; we must 
give them no rope—unless it is a rope 
to hang them with. 

q 
IDDLE of April at Washington was 
made memorable by the fact that 

while the shrubs, flowers and fruit- 
trees were in bloom a three-inch fall of 
snow came. The man of the house hard- 
ly knew whether to mow the lawn or 
shovel snow. 
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Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
ean we furnish information by Special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 


Spectacle-Wearers Accepted for Army. 


Ques. Are men who are obliged to wear 
glasses accepted for military service ?— 
Ans. Men who wear glasses are often ac- 
cepted, particularly if their eye defects are 
such that sight can be corrected to normal 
by glasses. 


Buttons for Exempted Men. 


Ques. Does the government furnish but- 
tons for men who are exempted from 
military service on account of physical un- 
fitness?—Ans. Bill was introduced in con- 
gress few weeks ago which would provide 
for such buttons but so far this has not 
been enacted into law. 


The Thermocouple and Thermopile. 


Ques. Please tell me what a thermocou- 
ple or thermopile is. Could it be used suc- 
cessfully for producing electric current on 
a commercial scale?—Ans. When two bars 
of unlike metals, such as copper and iron, 
are joined together at one end, two other 
ends being connected by a conductor, an 
electromotive force will be produced if 
heat is applied at point of union and cur- 
rent of electricity will flow in certain di- 
rection through circuit so produced. Cur- 
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rent will also be produced when bars are 
cooled at joint but it flows in opposite di- 
rection. Such an arrangement is called 
thermo-electric couple and several such 
couples together constitute what is known 
as thermopile or battery. Battery of this 
kind is capable of producing considerable 
electricity and current will flow as long 
as any difference of temperature exists be- 
tween bars of two metals but it is much 
less efficient and therefore much more ex- 
pensive generator than others now in gen- 
eral use. 


Uses of Liquid Air. 


Ques. What is liquid air used for?— 
Ans. Chief application is in preparation 
of pure nitrogen, oxygen and other gases 
from atmosphere. Also used for scientific 
investigations and experiments in labora- 
tories. It could be used for refrigerating 
purposes but it is much too expensive to 
compete with other agents. 


Nonconductors of Heat. 


Ques. Is there any substance that is an 
absolute nonconductorof heat?—Ans. None 
is known. Conductivity of different mate- 
rials differs considerably. Most materials 
which are poor conductors of heat owe 
that quality to presence of air in their 
pores. Among these are cork, feathers, felt 
and asbestos. 


U. S. Ship Independence. 


Ques. Please tell me something about 
the U. S. ship Independence——Ans. Sloop 
so named was purchased by navy in 1775 
and, it appears, was sunk in 1777 to pre- 
vent it from falling into hands of enemy. 
Another Independence was built in 1814 
at Boston. It carried eight eight-inch guns 
and had complement of 550 officers and 
men. Its tonnage was about 2,250 and it 
cost $421,800. At time of Civil war it was 
classed as unserviceable and was used as 
permanent store and receiving vessel at 
Mare island. Stricken from navy list in 
1912 and sold for about $3,500. 


Gasoline at Low Temperature. 


Ques. Does extreme cold weaken gaso- 
line as an explosive??—-Ans. Rate of va- 
porization is reduced as temperature is 
lowered. 


Boring for Oil. 

Ques. Where can I obtain information 
relative to boring for oil and what are 
the laws governing such work?—Ans. Such 
information is given in water-supply bul- 
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letin No. 257, “Well Drilling Methods”, pub- 
lished by government. It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D- C., for 20 cents (coin, not stamps). Bor- 
ing for oil is governed entirely by local 
laws for which application should be made 
to attorney-general of state in which pro- 
posed work is to be done. 


“Attraction” Between Floating Leaves. 


Ques. What attractive force is it that 
causes leaves floating on the surface of a 
pool to approach each other and remain 
close together?—Ans. There is no attrac- 
tion between leaves; they approach each 
other and remain together because of 
movements of water. If water were per- 
fectly quiet and free from all currents and 
eddies leaves on surface would lie scat- 
tered about over it same as on surface of 
ground. 


How Sardines are Prepared. 


Ques. Please tell me how sardines are 
cured and canned.—Ans. After viscera 
have been removed fish are washed, salted 
and then exposed to sun or to current of 
air under cover. When properly cured 
they are placed for short time in boiling 
oil and then sealed in tin boxes with oil 
or other dressing. 


Robert Morris’s Imprisonment for Debt. 


Ques. How did Robert Morris, the finan- 
cier of the Revolution, get so deeply into 
debt as to be imprisoned for it and why did 
not. Washington free him?—Ans. Morris 
lost his fortune in his old age through un- 
wise speculation in land. Existing laws 
provided that debtors should be impris- 
oned and Washington could not set aside 
laws. 


Johns Mentioned in the Bible. 


Ques. What different men named John 
are mentioned in the Bible?—Ans. New 
Testament refers to four, namely: John 
the Baptist; John the Apostle, son of Zeb- 
edee and brother of James; John one of 
those who sat in judgment on apostles 
Peter and John; John, surnamed Mark. 


Racial Resistance to Cold. 


Ques. Why can Caucasians usually stand 
a cold climate better than negroes?—Ans. 
Because through many successive genera- 
tions Causacians have become more or less 
acclimated to cold and have arquired abil- 
ity to resist it while negroes have always 
lived in hot lands and consequently have 
developed physical ability to resist high 
rather than low temperatures. 


Japanese Names of Boys and Girls. 


Ques. Please mention a few Japanese 
names of boys and girls and give their 
meanings.—Ans. Boys—Katsu, victorious; 
Kimi, sovereign; Ko, filial piety; Matsu, 
pine; Ryer, lofty; Tetsu, iron; Yo, the pos- 
itive. Girls—Fiye, wistaria flower; Cho, 
butterfly; Asa, morning; Hana, blossom; 
Hatsu, first born; Ai, love; Etsu, delight. 


Language Spoken by Fijians. 
Ques. What language is spoken by the 
people of the Fiji islands?—Ans. Aborigi- 
nal language is called Fijian or Fiji; in it 
are combined Melanisian and Polynesian 
characteristics. 


Freedom of the Seas. 


Ques. Please explain what is meant by 
the phrase, “freedom of the seas”.—Ans. 
President Wilson in one of his speeches 
said: “So far as practicable every great 
people should be assured a direct route to 
the great highways of the seas. And the 
paths of the seas must alike in law and 
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in fact be free. The freedom of the seas 
is the basis of peace, equality and co-oper- 
ation. There can be no sense of safety and 
equality if great preponderating arma- 
ments are henceforth to continue here and 
there to be built up and maintained.” 





The Associated Press. 


Ques. What is meant by the “Associated 
Press”?—Ans. This is co-operative organ- 
ization of American newspapers for pur- 
pose of systematically collecting and dis- 
tributing news. Correspondents are main- 
tained in various sections of country and 
in foreign lands and cable and telegraph 
lines and various other means for gather- 
ing and distributing news are utilized. 
News matter is used by members of asso- 
ciation and sold for making up other daily 
and weekly papers. 





Typists and Stenographers in Army. 


Ques. Are there any opportunities in the 
army or navy for typists and shorthand 
writers ?—Ans. There are practically no po- 
sitions of this kind in navy at present but 
army needs typists and stenographers. Ap- 
plication should be made to nearest army 
recruiting station or, if position as field 
clerk is desired, to Adjutant-General, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 





Chemical Elements in Human Body. 


Ques. Please tell me what chemical ele- 
ments go to make up the human body.— 
Ans. Analyses have shown 16 different 
chemical elements entering into composi- 
tion of body, namely, carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
chlorine, fluorine, silicon, sodium, potassi- 
um, lithium, calcium, magnesium, iron and 
manganese. In a few instances copper and 
lead have been forind but their presence is 
believed to have been accidental. Propor- 
tions of different elements vary more or 
less in different individuals and even in 
same individual they are not constant. 





Agriculture in Alaska. 

Ques. Are there any good farming op- 
portunities in Alaska?—Ans. At present 
agricultural activities are confined mainly 
to small truck farms near towns and cities. 
Some attention is given to sheep raising 
and in favored situations wheat and oats 
are grown. In time territory will no doubt 
become of greater agricultural importance 
but at present mining is principal indus- 
try. 





Weight Lost in Cremation. 


Ques. If the ashes that remain after the 
cremation of a human body ordinarily 
weigh only three or four pounds how is 
so much of the weight lost?—Ans. Water 
and volatile matter are vaporized by heat 
and pass off into atmosphere, leaving only 
non-volatile, mineral matter, same as when 
wood or other material is burned. 


Pronunciation of Seoul. 


Note: A friend of the Pathfinder advises 
us that Seoul, capital of Korea, should not 
be pronounced “Sool”, as we indicated in 
these columns recently, but “Sowl”, some- 
what the same as an Irishman is supposed 
to pronounce “soul”. He is connected with 
a concern operating in Korea, he says, and 
thus hears the name of the capital city 
mentioned frequently; invariably the pro- 
nunciation given by those who have been 
to that country is “Sowl” and they report 
that the residents of the city call it “Sowl” 
altogether. 
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in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu 
eation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams. Director, 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus. Ohio. 


Teachers Wanted 


Thousands of U. S. Government positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. O88, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions open which 
will be sent free of charge. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


There is a growing demand throughout the South 
aud West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write tc 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN 


MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE 


And Business University. A well established school. Ac- 
credited. Students from all sections of America. Resident and 
correspon¢ dence courses. Live, healthful, beautiful city. Modern 
Business University has more openings than can fill. Low rates 
willinterest vou. S. P. Hatton, President, Marion, indiana. 
$25, to $300 FOR IDEAS or suggestions suitable for 
Photoplays Experience unnecessary. Com- 

——— PAID plete outline sent FREE to any address. 


ANYONE Wi. PRooucers ceacue 


506, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROMPTLY PROCURED 
Send shetch for actual search and 
report. 1 von Edition 90-page Patent 

GEORGE P. 


Book Fre 
KIMMEL, 58-D4 Oriental Bidg., ‘WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


TREATMENT sent you on Free Trial. 
If it cures, send $1.00; if not, it’s 
FREE. Give express office. Write for 

lines S17 Ohio today. W. K. . Onio 


lines $1 7 Ohio Ave., Sidney, 


Sell. “ America, We Love You” 





























Great patriotic picture. Mr. Noyes, Maine, made $10 
one eh Large sample 10 cts. Sells for 28 cts. 
Moore, Publisher, New Nw, 5. 
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Puzzle-Problem No. 334. 


Prof. P. A. Field, Redfield, S. Dak., 
suggests the following in geometrical 
construction: Construct a triangle, giv- 
en the sum of two sides, the angle en- 
closed between these two sides and 
the altitude from the given angle. 


How the Puzzle Works Out. 
Last week we presented a puzzle 
which called for lines to be drawn so 
as to connect dots 1 and 3 and 4, 
and 5 and 6, and stipulated that the 
lines should not cross anywhere and 





3 2 5 





How Points ARE CONNECTED 











that no line should be traced over a 
second time. There are several ways 
to do the trick; the accompanying dia- 
gram shows one of the easiest. Sim- 
ple as can be, isn’t it? 


More Queer Stunts with Numbers. 


D. Holaday, Antioch, Nebr., calls at- 
tention to some queer properties of 


numbers which probably are known to. 


but few readers of these columns. He 
suggests first beginning with one and 
adding the odd numbers in rotation, 
thus: 1=1; 1+3—4; 44+5=—9; 94+7=16; 
16+9=25; 25+11—36; 36+13—49; 49+ 
15=64; 644+-17=81; 81+19—100, and so 
on. It will be noted that the sums here 
given are the squares of the numbers 
from 1 to 10, inclusive. The process 
can be continued to infinity. 
Here is another way to manipulate 
the odd numbers: 
1, cube of 1 
3+5= 8, cube of 2 
7+9+11— 27, cube of 3 
13+15+17+19— 64, cube of -4 
214-23+-25+4- 27+ 29—125, cube of 5 
31+33+35+37+39 +41—216, cube of 6 


And so on to infinity. In each case, 
you will observe, the number of odd 
numbers added corresponds to the 
number which is the root of their sum. 

Next Mr. Holaday also calls attention 
to the following: 2x 2—4—the sum of 
the first four odd numbers is 16, the 
4th power of 2; 3x3=—9—the sum of 
the first 9 odd numbers is 81, the 4th 
power of 3; 4x4—16—the sum of the 
first 16 odd numbers is 256, the 4th 
power of 4; 5x5—25—the sum of the 
first 25 odd numbers is 625, the 4th 
power of 5, and so on to infinity. 


Solving Puzzle-Problem No. 330. 


A rule is asked for by which the area 
of a triangle can be determined when 
the length of the three sides only are 


given. The area of a triangle equa! 
one-half the base times the altitud: 
Therefore, when the altitude has bee 
found the problem becomes compara 
tively easy. 

In a triangle ABC, let AB be the lone 
est side, BC the side of middle lengt 
and AC the shortest side. Let their r 
spective lengths be represented by 
m, and s. Construct the altitude CD 
represented by z—on AB. Let x equ 
the distance from D to A. Then |I— 
equals the distance from D to B. 

Triangles ACD and BCD are righ 
triangles. Consequently, s*—=x?4-z2, (1 
and m?=(l—x)?+2z?, (2). Transposin 
to isolate z, which is the quantit 
sought, s?—x2=z?, (3), and m?— (1l—x) 
=z", (4). Things equal to thesame thi: 
are equal to each other. Therefor 
s?—x?=m?— (l—x)?, (5). Reducing thi 

1?+-s2—m* 
equation we find —————— 
21 


This gives us a formula for finding x 
the distance from A to D. Expressed i 
words it reads: Square the lengths o 
the three sides; add the square of th 
long side and the square of the shor 
side; from this sum subtract the squar 
of the middle length side; divide th 
remainder by twice the length of th 
long side, 

When x has been found, z can easi! 
be determined by substituting th 
known values in equation (3). Thi 
method was offered by E. S. Delanc: 
Washington, D. C. 


Slang Words of the Trenches. 


Everyone who reads any of the wa 
news—and that probably includes a! 
who read at all—is familiar with th 
names “poilu”, “Tommy”, “boche” an: 
“Sammie”, applied to French, Britis! 
German and American soldiers, respe: 
tively. Poilu is said to have been de 
rived from the French word “poi’ 
which means “hair” and to have be 
affectionately applied to the men of ti 
French army because they did no. 
shave while in the trenches and their 
faces were soon covered with whiskers 
in marked contrast to the smooth-shav- 
en faces of the British; it means liter- 
ally, “hairy one.” 

The nickname, “Tommy”. or “Tommy 
Atkins”, was applied to British soldiers 
long before this war. According to 
one account, pocket ledgers in. which 
were to be entered name, age, date o 
enlistment, length of service, wounds 
and other information were issued at 
one time to British soldiers. With eac! 
book a form of filling it in was give: 
and instead of the hypothetical name> 
“Richard Roe” or “John Doe,” dear t 
the hearts of lawyers, the British wa 
office used “Tommy Atkins”. The so! 
diers soon began calling the books b 
this name and it was only a step the 
to extend the name to the soldie 
themselves. 

Another explanation is that the nam 
came originally from a British arti! 
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leryman named Tommy Atkins who 
kept a small pocket journal and so ori- 
ginated the idea of pocket ledgers for 
soldiers. 

Before the war, we are told, the name 
“boche” was commonly applied to the 
German assistants of Paris printers. It 
appears also that at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war and even before 
“ca boche”’, meaning in Americanese, 
“that chump,” was much used. A com- 
mon slang phrase of the French is “tete 
de boche”, equivalent to “wooden pate” 
or “blockhead”: 

Since the first contingent went to 
Europe our own soldiers have been 
called “Sammies”, It is said that the 
soldiers themselves do not like this 
name and there are many -people on 
this side of the Atlantic who consider 
it unsatisfactory and would gladly see 
it supplemented by something else. 
Nevertheless it seems that the boys are 
called “Sammies” more often than any- 
thing else and the name bids fair to 
stick for a long time. 

It is said that when American sol- 
diers first landed in France the people 
greeted them heartily with the phrase, 
“vivent les amies”. This means liter- 
ally “Long live our friends” but the 
soldiers understood that they were be- 
ing called “Sammies” and “Sammies” 
soon came into general use as their 
nickname. 

The British have dubbed the Ger- 
mans’ big-guns “Berthas” because that 
is the name of the eldest daughter of 
Herr Krupp, the well-known German 
gun manufacturer. The large German 
shells are commonly spoken of by the 
British as the “big stuff’; the poilus 
call them “marmites” or “stewpots”. 
The British call the big high explosive 
shells “crumps” and those which give 
out a cloud of black smoke when they 
explode “Jack Johnsons” or “coal box- 
es.” 

The French soldier has several pet 

names for his bayonet. If it is the 
kind that makes a cross-shaped wound 
he calls it “Rosalie”. Other names 
} wre “knitting needle”, “roasting spit”, 
“fork” and “Josephine”. Bayonets of 
older pattern are designated as “cork- 
screws” or “cabbage-cutters”. 

The poilu calls a motorcycle a “teuf- 
teuf” and a machine gun a “coffee-mill” 
or “unsewing machine”. His knapsack 
is his “crystal closet” and a large bomb- 
shell is “un colis a domicile” which be- 
ing intrepreted means literally a “C. O. 
D.” Small bomb shells are called 
“sparrows” and bullets, “prunes” or 
“chestnuts”. 

The Tommy refers to the chaplain as 
“Holy Joe”. If a man gets killed he is 
said to have “clicked it”, “huffed” or 
“gone west”. A dead soldier is “sewed 
in a blanket” when he is buried and 
from that time on his friends speak of 
him as “pushing up the daisies”. 

The boche always refers to his rifle 
as his “betrothed” and his bayonet as 
his “cheese knife”. Like his British 
opponents in the trenches, he calls big 
German guns “Berthas”, the largest 

The big Austrian guns 
called “grosse Maries”, The Ger- 


“fat Berthas”. 
are 


AVAILABLE 


man quartermaster is nicknamed the 
“food dictator”. 

The identification tags which German 
soldiers wear are called by them “tick- 
ets to heaven”. The F. A. K. (freiwilli- 
ges automobile korps—volunteer motor 
corps) is dubbed “fahrt-alles-kaput” 
which means “smashes everything up” 
and the M. G. K. (machinen gevehr 
kompagnie—machine-gun company) 
“mord gesellschaft klub” or the “sui- 
cide club”. 


Dentistry in Ancient Times. 


The art of dentistry, most people will 
be surprised to learn, was practiced in 
a more or less highly developed form 
in the distant past. Actual specimens 
of ancient dentistry are to be seen in 
various European museums, the Los 
Angeles Times tells us. 

The most interesting of these speci- 
mens, because the oldest, is a Phoeni- 
cian example of bridge work found in 
a tomb at Sidon. It is now in the Lou- 
vre at Paris, and consists of several 
teeth united by gold wire. Two of 
them are transplanted teeth, firmly 
fastened by a wire to those that are 
fixed in the jaw. 

In the museum at Corneto may be 
seen a number of marvelous specimens 
of dental work of the sixth and seventh 
centuries before Christ. They consist 
mainly of bridge work, done by riveted 
bands of metal. One of them supported 
three artificial teeth, two of these hav- 
ing been made out of a single ox tooth, 
grooved to imitate rather closely two 
human teeth. 

The museum of Pope Julius at Rome 
contains a gold cap made of two small 
plates of gold, stamped out to represent 
a middle lower incisor, the two pieces 
being soldered together to form the 
crown of a tooth. 


GREAT IS TRUTH. 


The teacher had told the pupils the story 
of Washington and his little hatchet, and 
had then shown them an engraving which 
depicted two small boys standing in a re- 
pentant attitude, “explaining things to 
mother.” 

The title of the picture was “The Truth- 
tellers,’ and the children were asked to 
write a composition thereon. 

This was little Johnnie’s effort: “One 
day mother left me in the house all alone. 
Pretty soon Tommy Jones came along and 
said let’s go swimming. My mother won’t 
let me. Ah, come on. So I went. When 
mother came back she said what makes 
your hair so wet. I said mother I cannot 
tell a lie I went swimming: And she said 
Johnnie I’m glad you took a bath.”—Life. 


SCOTCH THRIFT. 


She was comely and a widow, and, more- 
over, she was Scotch. She mourned Mac- 
Intosh, her late husband, for eighteen 
months, and then from a crowd of suitors 
chose honest, homely MaclIntire for her 
second, 

“I’m no guid enough for ye, dear!” he 
whispered. “What for did ye choose me 
oot o’ sae mony?” 

“Ah, weel, ye see, your name’s MaclIn- 
tire.” 

“Yes, but—” began the bewildered suitor. 

“An’ ye ken,” finished the widow, “all 
my linen’s marked ‘Macl.’—that’s why, Don- 
ald.” 





Play Piano 
In One Hour 
for Two Cents! 


Wonld yougive two pennies to learn to play the piano 
or organ In one eveniug? Impossible! No, not at a!) 
Thousands of others who never played before played 
their eat piece in just a few minutes. Then why 
can’t you? 

John H. Ferguson, Acme, Alta., Canada, says: “I 
was not a little amazed when I found I could play ina 
few minutes.”” V. RK. Perkins, Romney, Ind., says: “I 
studied ‘Easy Form’ music fifteen minutes and then 
started to play.” Thousands of similar reports are in 
our files. Doesn't this convince you that you can play 
by this wonderful new method? 


LEARN The NEW WAY 


Lessons Free 


This wonderful rew EASY FORM Music is written 
without notes. Anyone can read and play it. You do 
not need to know —— music to be able to 
play in one hour or less. oteacher. No correspon- 
dence lessons by mail. 

Pay not one cent for five days’ instruction free. 
— send us two cent pet stating: “I do not read 

lay music and am interested in the new EASY 
Fo <M Way to play.” Also be sure to tell us the 
number of white keys on your piano or organ. 

If you find you can play AT ONCE and wish tokeep 












the 100 beautiful meg ay: Sia and instrumental! 
pleces—you can pay for them at our Special Half 
price, only 64c per copy, in monthly payments so smal! 
that you will never miss them. Otherwise, you can 
return them and owe us absolutely nothing for music 
or your instruction for five days. Send a postal to- 
@ay—now—before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 
Easy Method Music Co., 305 Clarkson Bldg., Chicaga 
ps AVES YOU MONEY 
/ 5A direct and save $10 to $20 ona 
bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
come in 44 styles, colors and sizes. 
Greatly improved; prices reduced. 
Other reliable models $16.75 up. WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on approval 
4 and 30 days trial and riding test. 
bis FREE catalog shows 
new in bicycles and sun- 
Pag om for it. 
wheels, > my and 
mR —.1. ar pie 
Do not a bicycle, th tires, or 
sndries unth you gst our wonders 
new offers, Pe Prices and liberal 
m A postal ings everything. 





Civil Serving 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, apn- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C 











seg Either piniliustrated made with any 3 tetters 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate 152 ea., $1.50 doz. Sterling 


silver, 30 en., $3.00 doz, Over 350 

attractive designs in our 1918 catalog. 
3469 wae oe for free copy. High grade Pins B 
Rings—Coliege, HighSohool, Society. 
BASTIAN ante: co. 422 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 





Thousands Clerks at Washington wanted immedi- 
ately by U. 8S. government. $100 month and up. 
Men—women 18 or over. 7 hour day, 30 days vaca- 
tion with pay. Easy, pleasant work. Common edn- 


cation sufficient. Your country needs you. Help 
her and live in Washington during these stirring 
war times. Write without delay for free list 
positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. 0-168, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








WRI T E for newspapers and magazines. Correspon- 


FOR dents and story writers make big money 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
o editor on request. Press Reporting Syn- 
AY dicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 
old Coins dated before 1895. Keep All Old 


OLD 


Money. Send 10c for New Illustrated Coin 
COIN $ Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted 





WANTED Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. Y. 


ZQOC BOND ENVELOPES rr" $1.00 


Acme Supply Co., Covington, Ky. 
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No. 2421—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
38 requires 6 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10c. 


No, 2423—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
88, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust. measure. Size 38 
requires 5 1-2 yards of 44-inch material.. The skirt 
measures about 1 7-8 yard at the foot. Price, 10c. 


No. 1945—Child’s Set of Short Clothes.—Cut in 5 
sizes: 6 months, 1 year, 2, 3 and 4 years. It will 
require for the Dress, 2 5-8 yards of 36-inch material. 
For the Drawers, 3-4 yard. For the Slip, 1 1-2 yard, 
for a 2-year size. Price, 10c. 


No. 2419—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 will require 5 1-4 yards of 44-inch material. 
The skirt measures about 2 1-2 yards at the foot. 
Price, 10c. 


Nos, 2425-24836—A Smart Costume for Outing or 
Business.—Waist 2425 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 will re- 
quire 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. Skirt 2436 is 
cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 will require 3 yards of 36- 
inch material. The skirt measures 1 7-8 yard at the 
foot. TWO separate patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH 
pattern. 


No. 20833—Play Dress, with Lower Edge Arranged 
for Romper Style.—Cut in 4 sizes: 1,.2, 3 and 4 years. 
Size 4 will require 2 3-8 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10c. 
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Herewith find 
the following patterns: 


Pattern No 


eents for which send me 
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Be sure to give number and size. Send orders fot 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
sure to sign your full name and address below, 


American Woman Suffrage Association 
a hospital in France, operated entirely 
by women, has been established. Scores 
of doctors, nurses, motor drivers and 
mechanics have started for the front 
and more are preparing to follow. 





women physicians register for war ser- 





Woman, 
Ail 


ani the Heme 





Women Doctors Doing War Work. 


A striking feature in connection with 
women following professional lines is 
the increase in the number who have of 
late taken up the study of medicine. 
Only a few years ago any woman who 
aspired to become a doctor was ridi- 
culed and considered more or less of a 
crank. Now there are some 6000 wom- 
en in the United States practicing medi- 





vice is also being carried on by the 
American Women’s Hospitals. Already 
some 250,000 women have enrolled. 
Some have been sent abroad and the 
rest are classified into divisions, each 
ready to depart when called on. 

One object of those who are going 
overseas is to establish a chain of hos- 
pitals and clinics to be run exclusively 
by women. “The babes in the allied 











American Women Doctors and Nurses on Their Way to the Front. 


cine, and an organization—the Medical | 
Women’s 
been built up with a membership of 
over 2000. 


National Association—has 


Under the direction of the National 


A wide-spread movement to have 








switch pay $1.50 and send the balance, $2.10, inside of 30days. Total 
cost $3.60. Blond and Auburn shades 50c higher. Gray, prices on 
request, send sample. We know that you will be so pleased that 
you will gladly pay us the balance, and we are P ind to trust you. 
Send today. Switches made from combings $ 





Send for this 


SWITCH 


30 DAYS TO PAY 


Fashionable new style switch made 
in a strictly modern way. Choice 
guaranteed all human, luxurious 
hair, 24 inches long, in three sepa- 
rate strands. With this 24-inch 
switch, which is the most popular 
length, it is easy to dress the hair 
to resemble a heavy growth of 
your own hair. We guarantee 
to match samples and make 
switch perfectly. We give you a 
grade of hair that will last for 
years. No money required in ad- 
vance. Just send in long sample 
of your hair and when you get 





WALLINGFORD’S, D. E., OAK PARK, ILL. 


countries that have been swept by 
the war are the children of tomor- 
row, and thousands are dying for lack 
of proper care,” said Dr. Gertrude 
Walker. “In many cases there have 
been no physicians during the last 
three years.” 

Representative Jeannette Rankin an- 
nounces that as soon as she can get the 
approval of the war department she 
will introduce a bill in congress giving 
women physicians and surgeons mili- 
tary rank in the medical officers’ re- 
serve corps on the same terms as 
men. American women physicians 
working in the military hospitals in 
France should be accorded the same 
military recognition that is given 
men performing similar tasks, she as- 
serts. 


Uniforms for Navy Workers. 


Arrangements are being made with 
manufacturers for furnishing uniforms 
to women members of the U. S. naval 
reserve force—yeomen, or “yeoettes” 
as they are frequently called. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels prescribed 
the costumes. Whether he had any 
help in determining them or not is not 
definitely known but the assurance 
with which he announces himself in- 
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dicates that he must at least have had 
the moral support of his associates. 

A bulletin has been issued explaining 
just how the young women of the naval 
service must dress. The coats, it is 
stated, are to be of a navy serge, or 
“white bleached drill” slightly shaped 
to the figure and single breasted with 
plain seams and a rolling collar. The 
ining is to be of a dark-blue sateen. 

The skirts are to be of “plain navy- 
blue serge or white drill, strictly tailor 
made, full at the bottom and to fit the 
figure over the hips.” The bottom of 
the skirts must be “eight inches from 
the floor”. 

Tailored shirt waists of beach cloth 
or of similar material are required, 
plain at the front and back to the top 
of the shoulders. The waist and col- 
lar open down the front, the collar be- 
ing made so that it can be worn either 
buttoned in military fashion around the 
throat or unbuttoned and folded back. 
The buttons are to be plain pearl. 

The hats to be worn will be straight- 
brimmed sailors, navy blue felt for 
winter wear and rough flat straw for 
summer wear. Plain black hosiery 
with the blue skirt is prescribed and 
plain white with the white skirt. The 
shoes may be either high or low, black 
leather being worn with the blue suit 
and white canvas or buckskin with the 
white suit. 





NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Girl Saves Train. While walking along a 
railroad track near Perrysburg, O., Grace 
Doyle, a country school teacher, came upon 
a railroad tie spiked across the traek. No- 
ticing an approaching train she removed 
her coat and ran down the track and flag- 
ged it. Behind it was another train loaded 
with troops. Authorities believe that who- 
ever placed the obstruction there did it to 
wreck the troop train. 


No More Egg Shampoos. When luxuries 
hat certain persons fancy they have a 
right to indulge in because they can afford 
them are taken away people wake up to 
the fact that wealth and social standing 
don’t count when Uncle Sam’s interests 

being affected. If the nation should 
nddenly resolve that in order to win the 
war tobacco must go, no matter how much 
liscomfort they might feel over it, men 
would have to give it up and be satisfied 
with charging the loss up to the kaiser. 
When society belles of Washington and 


* = 
Embroider Your Service Flag 
Star design stamped on extra 
quality material. A delicate tribute 


sent soldier. Complete with floss 2Se silver or money order. 
N tional Factors, ai4 Kenois Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
immatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
verything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
( to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
88, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 

ipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 

1 will consider it a God-Send after you have put 

¢ to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 

a are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
reg | eg wx. ‘SUTTON, 26 ou, —_— 

me and address 65 agnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California 

















New York were vieing with each other in 
providing social gaieties for von Bernstorff 
they little thought that he and what he 
stood for would before long be the means 
of depriving them of one of their most 
cherished luxuries. It has occurred never- 








































































































theless. In order to conserve food, which Write today 
is scarce and high because of the war which for a free trial 
Germany started, the food administration bottle of D.D.D. 


has requested barbers and hairdressers to 
refrain from using in head washes and 
shampoos either eggs or olive oil. Women 
in exclusive circles are complaining some 
over the dictum but the food administra- 
tion is inexorable. Eggs and olive oil 
must be saved for food purposes, it is 
pointed out, and people wanting shampoos 
will have to be satisfied with old-fashioned 
soapsuds, 


If you have ec- 
zema, psoria- 
sis, ringworm, 
pimples, scales, 
rashes, or any 
skin ailment, mild 
or violent, D.D.D. 
will bring you in- 
stant relief. Itis 
a Scientific com- 
pound of oil of 
wintergreen 
glycerin, an 
otheringredients. 
This prescription 
known to skin 
specialists to be 
uniquely success- 
1 in the treat- 
ment of skin 
diseases. Write 
today. Me ng free 





Lady Macbeth walked in her sleep. “The 
railroad schedules are so uncertain,” she 
explained.—New York Sun. 








HATCHED 117 CHICKS. 


John A. Clark of Jonesboro, Ark., 
writes: “I hatched 117 chicks and did 
not lose one. Not a weak one in the 
flock.” Mrs. J. B. Courson, Cordova, 
Ala., writes: “I have been using your 
tablets and did not lose a single chick. 
My neighbors want your tablets”. 

You will not lose a single chick either 
if you will use Reefer’s Ready Relief, 
which every poultry raiser knowssaves 
baby chicks from dying of that dread- 
ful white diarrhoea plague. A _ pack- 








The bene fe Remedy 


D. D. D. is the logical remedy. It isa pen 

trating liquid. It works its way right into thet ‘any 
pores where the disease germs are lodged, and 
cleanses them of impurities. The relief is S inctemt. 
As soon as you apply D. D. to that burning, 


. ’ J oa tes on itch, yh. will Das. cool pan pS Eo 
> ; TQ y 1 ow u 

age of this new scientific discovery will Welte t og 5. DD. is nis of grateful poh ny 

save 500 baby chicks. Aren’t 500 of gree che world are et nae self that hat note their 

your baby chicks worth $1.00? That ang HR LS 


is less than one-half cent apiece. I take 
all the risk and will refund every pen- 
ny of your money if Reefer’s Ready Re- 
lief fails to save your chicks. A mil- 
lion dollar bank backs up this guaran- 
tee. Send for a dollar package today, 
or write for my free poultry book 
which tells the experience of a man 
who has made a fortune out of poul- 
try. E. J. Reefer, 2254 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Advt. 


Write Today 


For Free Trial acai 


Do this today. For a limited t time onl we 
will make this We because we 

that D. D. ix x i See same tor _ that it has 
done for =. Send f .D as soon a8 
you app! to that ie he itch it's will bring in- 
stant ‘eft close 10 cents to cover cost 
packing and mailing. Send today without fail, 


D. D. D. Laboratories 
3845 €. Ravenswood Park, Dept. 5054 . Chicago 

















The Best National bach 3 for Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 
recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 

Particular attention is given to illustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Desigus for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
iemeece for pupils’ use. Each number -contains several pages of 

ntertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
a : Speak, se. and Programs for Special Days. Rain yoo Ex- 
Eenee and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 

Subscription Price $1. year . 

——e Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical ia every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
Special Combination Offer our senaele an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. No Aher educational journal 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


for $1.50; or in combination: 
$2.25 


Normal Instructor- eiencaged Plans, 1 year, $1. rt BOTH 
Address: THE PATHFINDER ‘PUBLISHING cO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Copyrighted 1918 by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 
PRECEDING PART BRIEFLY TOLD. 


John Tremble, a clerk for the Clumley Contracting 
Co., had yielded to temptation and misappropriated 
$900, expecting to replace it soon. Fear drives him 
to run away and take refuge on Jericho island. 
Thére he finds the dead body of a man and the idea 
suggests itself to him that he can drop out of sight 
by making it appear that this dead man is himself 
He leaves a note saying that he was the victim of 
a plot by the Clumley Co. to get rid of him because 
he knew about frauds in state contracts which the 
concern had committed, and he invents a fictitious 
man—KEdgar Smith—and says this maft had been 
engaged to kill him. He becomes a rolling-stone, 
and one day he reads a placard telling of $1000 re- 
ward for the arrest of this Edgar Smith for the 
murder of John Tremble—himself, He acts suspi- 
ciously and he comes near being arrested for the 
murder, by Chief McFarland. He ships as a sailor 
and is injured and disfigured in a wreck. Five years 
after his disappearance, he returns to his old home. 
He has a beautiful wife but she supposes him dead 
and she has developed an attachment for a_ rising 
young lawyer-politican named Coggeswell. Tremble 
returns to his old home and is welcomed by his 
mother but the shock is too much for her and she 
dies. Tremble learns, from her’ that his wife Jane 
has married “oggeswell, and he promises her that 
he will do nothing to harm them. While at his 
mother’s he is arrested by Chief McFarland and is 
held as Edgar Smith, for the murder of John Tremble. 








Tremble awoke in the night. He had 
been dreaming. He opened his eyes. With 
a shiver of recollection, he knew where. he 
was. He was in his cell in the city prison. 
A moment ago he would have sworn that 
his dream was reality, and that the reality 
of this cell was the dream. It was night. 
The lights burned dim. Off in the echo- 
ing distance someone slowly walked about 
—one of the night guards, Tremble re- 
flected. 

Tremble, now fully awake, began to hear 
other sounds. The sounds were snores 
for the most part, but mingled with the 
snores were faint squeaks and gibberings— 
as if the souls of the sleepers were abroad 
and endowed with the speech of other 
ghosts. 

Tremble reflected that his outlook was 
dark—unless he talked. Why shouldn’t he 
talk? They hadn’t believed that first dec- 
laration of his. But he could prove that 
he was John Tremble. He could convince 
Jane of it. Let her ask him, if she wanted 
to; the piece that she whs playing on the 
piano that first day he had stopped at her 
house and asked for a drink. Let her ask 
what pictures were on the wall, or whether 
there was a canary in the room, or whether 
or not he helped her pump the water! 

But suppose he did prove his identity! 
What then? Then whose wife would Jane 
be? What would become of this new life 
of hers? What would become of the great 
George R. Coggeswell, governor of the 
state? Not only the governor, but the re- 
form governor! Not only that, but a pos- 
sible president! 

“Pop” Meachem, the prisoner in the next 
cell, cried out in his sleep. “Pop’s” words 
diverted Tremble’s thoughts from himself 
to old man Meachem’s daughter. Her name 
was Blanche. She came to the prison al- 
most every day, whether it was visitor’s 
day or not. , 

It was generally understood that she 
owed this favor to the governor’s lady, 
who was perpetually doing things to aid 
all prisoners and the families thereof. But 
there was a special reason for leniency on 
Blanche’s account. The girl was delicate. 
Perhaps she was not quite right in the 
head. She was of the Ophelia type—pal- 
lid, shadowy-eyed, gentle. 


“Oh, you must 
hurt anyone!” 


never do anything to 
That was what Blanche al- 
ways said. It was her creed. It was her 
philosophy. It was a litany that she softly 
intoned betimes when her father groaned 
or cursed, and part of the time it seemed 
as if almost she were saying this to the 
Almighty as much as to anyone. 

Tremble could hear these words now as 
he lay there on his hard cot, staring up 
into the murk above his head. They were 
a constant reminder to him of that prom- 
ise he had made to his mother. But was he 
bound to keep. that promise? Would his 
mother have exacted it from him had she 
dreamed of what was about to happen to 
him? 

“‘Let’s save Jane, even if it kills us.’” 
A voice in his brain repeated the thing 
his mother had said: 

“*Whosoever will lose his life, the same 
shall save it.” Sometimes it seemed to 
him as if he had given up thought alto- 
gether, that he could no longer think, that 
all he could do was to listen to voices. 

“Oh, you must never do anything to 
hurt anyone!” He seemed to hear Chief 
McFarland’s voice: “You lie! You mur- 
dered him.” 

He heard again the voice of Jane; out of 
the remote past it came: “Oh, John! I 
know you'll try to do right.” 

“Nobody knows,” shouted Tremble aloud, 
as he started up. “Nobody knows but me, 
and they won’t believe me! I’m not dead! 
I’m alive !—alive!” 

“Say, you,” someone yelled, “shut up, 
will you? I want to sleep!” 

Other sleepers awoke and added their 
cries to the din: “Kill him!” “Put him in 
the ice-box!” 

Tremble dropped back on his cot. His 
own cry had brought out the perspiration 
on him. He lay there, shivering. He was 
mortified, frightened and sick. The din 
died out, to the threats and pleadings of 
the guard. Once more the silence deep- 
ened, until the silence itself took voice. 
What it said was this: “Oh, you must never 
do anything to hurt anyone!” 

The silence was speaking to him with the 
gentle voice of Blanche Meachem. In his 
mind’s eye he could see her—18 or 19, pale, 
sober-eyed, lissom, not very tall, with that 
perpetual air of gentleness about her. Per- 
haps her voice and presence were there to 
comfort her father, as well. At any rate, 
the old man in the next cell left off his 
dreadful murmuring, began a subdued and 
broken song. 


* * o * 


He saw Blanche again on the ensuing 


day. He saw her in the haggard light of 
the late afternoon—a light that made her 
pale face more ethereal than ever, her eyes 
larger and darker. Tremble had a plan. 
He and Pop Meachem were friends by this 
time—in that hothouse where both friend- 
ships and enmities mature with a speed 
impossible elsewhere. 

Pop consenting, Tremble asked the girl 
for an interview. What he said to the 
girl was this: “Suppose that your father 
was innocent. Suppose that he didn’t kill 
anyone at all. Then, suppose that in order 
to prove his innocence, get him out of here, 
save his life—I’m talking about your own 
pop, you understand—to save pop’s life, it 
might be necessary to spoil the life of a 
certain lady and a certain man. Would 
you?” 

Blanche shyly gave him an orange. She 
was thinking. He could see that she was 
drawing truth right out of the deepest 
well of her being. “Oh,” she said softly, 
“you must never do anything to hurt any- 
one!” 


Meantime there was coming to John 
Tremble a clearer and still clearer realiza- 
tion of just where he stood in relation to 
the rest of the world about him. The rest 
of the world was divided into two warring 
camps. As yet he didn’t belong to eithe: 
camp. But each camp wanted him, could 
use him for purposes of their own. Every- 
thing he saw and heard confirmed the co: 
rectness of this view. He could see it i: 
the newspapers. He could tell it from th 
way people talked to him—the governor’ 
side, as represented by Blake; the Clumle) 
side, as represented by emissaries who 
came to him from’ old man Clumley him 
self, Senator Jellup, and others—the 
singed and ragged, but still powerful rem- 
nants of that old army of graft which 
Coggeswell had overthrown, which hank 
ered for revenge. 

The chief representative of this latter 
element was a locally famous crimina! 
lawyer named Stouberry—Clarence N 
Stouberry—who had signified several time 
his willingness to “take” Tremble’s case, 
conduct his defense. 

Tremble was flattered, but he hesitated 
Finally, Stouberry himself came to see him 
Stouberry was soothing, almost motherly, 
He was a stout little gentleman, bald, with 
heavy glasses over wicked eyes, a hooked 
nose, and thin lips. His also was a voice 
to have a part in Tremble’s nocturnal 
chorus, for it was Stouberry’s voice that 
was matronly and soothing. It was a voice 
of velvet—new velvet, fresh-spun from 
those thin lips of his like the real velvet 
that comes so soft from a loom all needles 
and steel knives. 

“You're in bad, Eddie,” said Mr. Stou- 
berry, with gentle regret. “You’re in very 
bad; but there are probably more angles 
to this case than either you or anyone else 
realizes.” There was a depth of sorrow in 
his voice as he continued: “It’s a terrible 
thing to say about anyone who has been 
entrusted by the people with high office. It 
is something which I wouldn’t care to re- 
peat publicly at the present time. But | 
would do it, sir, to save a man’s life. And 
I shall show that not even George R 
Coggeswell can use a citizen of this or any 
other state as a stepping-stone and then 
crush that stepping-stone back into the 
dust. Do you get what I mean? You’ve 
served his purpose. That’s why he’s so 
anxious now to get you out of the way.” 

All this as soft and smooth as velvet 
Tremble was to hear those words almost 
every time he thought of Jane’s present 
husband: “You’ve served his purpose 
That’s why he’s so anxious to get you out 
of the way!” 


* * * - 


Jane Coggeswell, with some uneasiness 
beginning to throb in her consciousness 
like the premonition of a greater pain to 
follow, called on an old friend of hers. The 
friend was Ellory K. Channing, who also 
was an eminent lawyer, or who had been 
eminent in the past—one of the foremost 
at the bar. But he was getting on in 
years. His practice had made him rich 
Apart from a few trusteeships and a num- 
ber of honorary appointments, chiefly of a 
charitable nature; he had just about retired 
from active life. 

He received the governor’s wife in his 
old-fashioned house in a quiet neighbor- 
hood. She had telephoned from her own 
home to announce her coming. Mr. Chan- 
ning received her with a courtesy and dig- 
nity beautiful to behold—a bearing which 
suggested that thus he would have received 
any lady, known or unknown, governor's 
wife or not. 

He was a fine-looking old gentleman 
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plump, dressed in broadcloth, a pink and 
spectacled . face, white hair and whiskers. 

“You’ve read the papers about the Trem- 
ble case,” said Jane, with a slight quicken- 
ing of her breath, after the preliminary 
salutations. “You’ve seen the allusions to 
myself. I don’t refer to what was said 
about my having been the wife of John 
Tremble before I married Mr. Coggeswell.” 

“You have my sympathy, and that of 
all right-thinking people. You refer 

“To the intimation of this man who has 
been arrested, that he knew me, or that I 
knew him. I saw him this afternoon.” 

Mr. Channing looked his alarm. 

“I did not recognize him as anyone I’ve 
ever known,” said Jane hastily. 

“Precisely!” Mr. Channing was relieved. 

“At the same time, there was something 
about him—how shall I put it?—some- 
thing about him that appealed to me, some- 
thing that I cannot forget.” 

“That is but natural.” 

“No; it is something more than nat- 
ural—than it would be natural to expect. 
1 shall try to be exact. There was some- 
thing about him that reminded me of—of 
the late Mr. Tremble himself. I know that 
this must sound absurd, that you will think 
me mad.” 

“Not at all! Did Mr. Tremble have any 
relatives?” 

“None that I know of, except that dear 
mother of his. It may have been that cir- 
cumstance which first drew us together.” 

“And you say that there was a resem- 
blance ?” 

“Not a resemblance so much as an im- 
pression of resemblance. The first moment 
that I looked at him-—-there in the prison- 
yard—I confess that I was shocked. It 
seemed to me that I saw Mr. Tremble him- 
self standing there. I need not tell you 
that 1 am speaking to you as I couldn’t con- 
ceivably speak to anyone else.” 

Mr. Channing waved his hand. 

“It was only in the seconds that fol- 
lowed,” Jane pursued, “that I fully recov- 
ered myself. I saw then that my first im- 
pression was baseless; that the man in the 
cell—his name appears to be Edgar Smith 
—and the late Mr. Tremble really had 
nothing in common except as to general 
build, height, coloring.” 

Jane was clearly distressed, even now; 
as if that first impression of hers were 
again gaining on her logical conviction. 
Channing brooded. “As to that,” he said 
at last, “I shouldn’t allow this supposed re- 
semblance, or anything that the fellow 
may have said, to impress me. There are 
a number of explanations for that impres- 
sion of yours. After all, the human fam- 
ily is divided into classes of types. Al- 
though I never knew the gentleman who 
was your first husband, he may well have 
belonged, as you intimate, to the same 
class-type as this unfortunate in the city 
prison.” 

“True,” Jane concurred wistfully. 

“There is something else,” Mr. Chan- 
ning continued. “I took it constantly into 
account during my long career at the bar. 
This is the element of suggestion. This ap- 
plies not only to yourself, but likewise to 
this Edgar Smith. First, let us take your 
own case. You were thinking of Mr. Trem- 
ble when you went to the prison. We might 
say, almost, that your mind was absorbed 
with your recollection of him; his mental 
portrait projected, to some extent, into all 
you saw. You looked at Edgar Smith. It 
was the semblance of John Tremble that 
superimposed itself on the person you saw. 
Now, let us see how the same element of 
suggestion applies to the prisoner himself.” 

“You are lifting a cloud from my mind,” 
said Jane, 





“Have you ever noticed,” Channing pur- 
sued complacently, “that two persons, close- 
ly associated with one another through 
out a period of years, gradually assume an 
underlying similarity of appearance? This 
is so even when their physical resemblance, 
at the beginning of their association, is 
widely dissimilar. Many husbands and 
wives come to look like each other. Now, 
let us suppose that Edgar Smith actually 
did kill John Tremble. Then Edgar Smith 
has been carrying about with him, con- 
stantly, day and night, with no-one knows 
what depth of feeling, the image of John 
Tremble.” 


Jane shuddered slightly. Her color had 
heightened. She let herself go in a mo- 
ment of two of reflection. She was still 
slightly agitated when she looked up again. 
“You’ve already performed an_ inestima- 
ble service, for which I am very grateful,” 
she said. Again she reflected. “I still have 
a service to solicit.” 


“You merely have to state it,” Channing 
assured her. 


“At the time of my first husband’s death 
his mother received $1000. That was the 
amount of his insurance policy. We were 
very poor at the time, but fortunately I 
was able to work. I was thus able to tide 
Mother Tremble and myself over this dif- 
ficult period without using the insurance 
money or any portion of it. It remains 
intact. Mr. Tremble’s mother would never 
use it. I myself regarded it with a cer- 
tain horror.” 


“I appreciate your feeling,” 
Channing. 

“Today, when I looked at that unhappy 
wretch in the prison I thought of this sum. 
I understand that he is friendless, has no 
money, and that as yet he has selected no 
counsel; nor has any been assigned to him. 
I should like to put this money at his dis- 
position, or at the disposition of some good 
lawyer who would defend him. 

“Well, well, well!” said Mr. Channing. 

“I feel sorry for him,” Jane hurried on. 
“I feel that I shall be in some way respon- 
sible for whatever the law may do to him. 
He has mentioned my name. For this very 
reason it may go harder with him than it 
might have gone otherwise. There is some- 
thing else. This, also, I may mention to 
you, Mr. Channing, although I scarcely 
care mention it to myself. To put it 
bluntly: I have benefited by his crime. I 
was unhappy. His act—terrible as this 
may seem—made my present happiness 
possible.” 

Mr. Channing tugged at his whiskers. 
“It shouldn’t be known—must not be 
known—that you are interesting yourself 
in this fellow’s welfare,” he said. “Still, 
there are very powerful reasons why the 
lawyer for the defense should be someone 
we could trust. There’s Blake, the district 
attorney—he’s a friend of the governor’s, 
and also a friend of mine. I met him yes- 
terday, privately and quite by accident, and 
he intimated that when the case comes to 
trial it will be before a judge who will tol- 
erate no unnecessary scandal. But I dread 
to think of the ordeal which might con- 
front you and his excellency if politics 
should be dragged into the trial—if a law- 
yer, like Stouberry say, should be named 
for the defense. What is the attitude of 
Edgar Smith himself?” 

“He will do whatever Mr. Murray, the 
warden of the city prison, advises. Mr. 
Murray assured me of that. He is my 
friend.” 

“That’s good,” mused Ellory K. Chan- 
ning. “We’ll have Murray quietly inform 
Smith that this $1000 has been put to his 
credit—provided !—and then—well,if Smith 
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is willing, I'll undertake his defense my- 
self!” 

Tremble had accepted Channing as his 
He sat there alone at last, once 


his senses were in abeyance. For a while 
he was seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
smelling nothing, feeling nothing, except 
with the delicate senses of the spirit; and 
these latter told him of the presence of 
Jane. 

In some way or other, Channing had let 
fall that he had come at the behest of the 
governor’s wife. Up through an open win- 
dow of the prison Tremble finally became 
aware that he could see a star. The star 
was very remote, very calm and beautiful, 
likewise as mysterious as any visitor from 
another world must be. 

Wasn’t Jane like that? To Tremble sit- 
ting there, face up, those silent voices 
came again—Channing’s, outlining a de- 
fense on the ground of insanity, his “Non 
compos mentis! Non compos mentis!” 
Stouberry’s “He’s anxious to get you out 
of the way!” Then Jane’s. 

But what Jane’s voice repeated she had 
said years and years ago, when they were 
just newly married. It came as a phantom 
whisper: “Don’t! Don’t, John, dear, for my 
sake |” 

. i . . 

One would have thought that the city 
editors and the public at large, neither of 
whom are much given to being wrong 
when it comes to real news, must have had 
some private tip as to the facts of the 
case when the trial began. Both the city 
editors and the general public made it 
clear that the case of the People of the 
County of Newbold against Edgar Smith 
was no ordinary murder trial. To the or- 
dinary murder trial no reporters are sent, 
no spectators come. Not in Newbold! 
John Jones or Bill Brown plays the next to 
the Iast act in the drama of his life to 
empty benches. It is seldom, even, that 
some old woman is there—dressed in black, 
repeatedly warned by a court-attendant to 


keep silent, not to ery so loud. 


It was all very different when the gray- 
bearded clerk of the court got up and 
“Edgar Smith to the bar!” 

Extra tables had been put in for the re- 
porters. Not only all the local papers, 
morning and evening, were represented— 
by not only one, but by two or three mem- 
staffs. The out-of-town pa- 
also there in the persons of 
War corre- 


mous “sob-sisters.” Photographers hob- 
nobed with artists. Ordinary newspaper 
men had already written pages of advance 
stuff to carry editions which would be out 
long before the trial began. 

Such space as had been left for the gen- 


| eral public was strictly limited. Admittance 


was to be by card only. An enormous 
amount of pull, both social and political, 
had been exerted to secure these cards. 
Among persons well known they had final- 
ly been distributed—many of them women 
—and these persons were now assembled in 
the outer hall. Even they were not to be 
admitted until the jury was selected. To 
supply a sufficient mumber of candidates 
for the jury, two special panels of tales- 
men had been drawn—200 citizens of un- 
questioned standing. 

Accompanied by an officer of the court- 
squad, John Tremble came into this room, 
where he was to be tried for the murder of 
himself. He felt a momentary touch of 
stage-fright, a gust of wonder. He hesi- 
tated. The court policeman gave him a 


friendly nudge. He started on his march 
through the narrow lane which was rafled 
off around the rim of the crowded room. 

To some extent he had been prepared for 
this by Channing, who had talked to him in 
the prison a little while before. But he 
hadn’t foreseen the size of the crowd, the 
straining expectancy, the subdued, yet 
thrilling vibrancy of suppressed excitement. 

He was glad that he had had his hair cut 
and his beard trimmed; that his clothes 
and his linen were all that they should be. 
Ellory K. Channing, serene, and a couple 
of law clerks were at the table reserved for 
the defense. Here Tremble seated himself 
—with that officer of his back of him. He 
stood the scrutiny well. He wasn’t afraid. 
He kept telling himself that he had noth- 
ing to be afraid of, that nothing could 
happen to him. Finally he even managed 
to take a look around. 

That morning all the papers had been 
full of the case—“Political Influence Seen 
in Smith Case,” “Governor’s Wife May 
Take Stand.” But Tremble could see that 
he himself was the center of all interest. 
At a table reserved for the prosecution was 
that tall, thin man, cold and gray and bald, 
with a face that might have belonged to 
Rameses the Great; and this was Blake, 
the prosecuting attorney. 

It was an unusual thing for the district 
attorney to take personal charge of a 
case, and yet Blake was now attracting no 
attention. It was at Edgar Smith, and 
him alone, that the reporters and the “sob- 
sisters,” the artists, and the talesmen star- 
ed. Thus they would continue to stare 
until the end of the trial—so Tremble re- 
flected—or until that moment when he 
himself would rise to bring the trial to an 
end. He still felt that it was possible for 
him to do this. 

But would he? It was a question which 
kept echoing inside of him day and night; 
a question he himself was unable to an- 
swer; a question which had no answer save 
possibly in those silent voices that came 
to him, and the almost equally haunting 
voice of Pop Meachem’s daughter. 

“Order in the court!” cried the clerk. A 
door to the left was thrown open, and the 
judge came in. He was dressed in a black 
robe, but he was ruddy, very human, with 
that touch of humor in his face that goes 
so often with great wisdom. Everyone was 
standing. The judge bowed. Everyone 
sat down again—except the captain of the 
court-squad, who scowled about him, ready 
to suppress disorder. 

Talesmen came up one after another, 
were questioned, were challenged of ex- 
cused. The thing was becoming monoton- 
ous, even for Tremble himself. 

Most of the time now he was as much 
absorbed in his own thoughts as if he were 
back there in his cell. What lay ahead of 
him? He, no better than anyone else, 
could tell. He was but a human pygmy as 
yet in the midst of clouds and forces colos- 
sal—a new world as yet unmade. But the 
pygmy was not without that nucleus of 
strength and nobility which might become 
the dominating Spirit—the spirit of a Man! 
That night he had looked up at the star 
he knew this nucleus to be born. It was 
growing. And who could foretell what the 
result of this growth might be? 

“Stand up,” whispered one of Ellory K. 
Channing’s staff. 

Tremble obeyed, and there was juryman 
No. 1. “Isaac Gutnam, 63, wholesale dealer 
in salted fish”—a solid shape, a stolid face, 
a man who would not let his political con- 
victions interfere with his judgment of 
facts as bearing upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of this defendant. 

The newspaper men were writing fast. 
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The artists were now squinting at Gutnam 
and working with the same appearance of 
casual concentration that they had former- 
lv brought to bear on Tremble. Messen- 
cer-boys sneaked in and out, tiptoeing on 
creaky shoes, scowled at by the captain of 
the court-squad. Up on his throne, indul- 
gent, somnolent, yet ever watchful, the 
judge rocked slowly back and forth in his 
armehair—Judge Martin, so Tremble had 
learned. 

Noon came, and Juror No: 1 no longer 
sat alone. Three other substantial citizens 
had joined him in the box, had sworn to 
consider the facts of the case without bias 
of any sort. 

Judge Martin warned them against speak- 
ng about the case to anyone during re- 
Black robe, humorous wisdom, and 
ll, he disappeared. Once more Tremble 
felt the thrust of countless eyes as he 
marched away, by the path he came, to 
the not unwelcome solitude of his cell in 
the city prison. Wanly Blanche Meachem 
miled up to him as he passed. 

It was with the jury-box filled, and with 
public interest in the trial of Edgar Smith 
more intense than ever, that the second 
day of the trial began. This time the card- 
holders were present in force. The women 
were principally young. They were all fash- 
onably dressed. They filled the usual dingy 
and otherwise unattractive atmosphere of 
the place with color and perfume, an even 
greater sense of excitement than that 
which had prevailed on the preceding day. 

“Edgar Smith.to the bar!” They saw 
him come in, this small and bearded and 
somewhat insignificant man of mystery, 
with the court-attendant at his heels. They 
saw him walk to his place with that slight 
limp of his, nothing in his gait to suggest 
the hero, saw him accept with a toych 
of gratitude the chair which had been pro- 
vided for him. 

What did he know? What. could he tell? 
To some of those present it was known 
that before long the wife of Governor 
Coggeswell was going to take the stand. 
What then? 

Judge Martin sat with his profile to the 
audience, stared off into space, slowly 
rocked himself in his swivel chair. The 
newspaper people were hard at work. Al- 
ready the messenger-boys were creaking 
n and out again. The jury—12 friends by 
this time, for they had been locked up to- 
gether for the night—sat in awed solem- 
nity, aware that their judgment was apt to 
become a classic in the history of crim- 
inal law. 

In fact, Rameses the Great, in the per- 
son of Mr. Blake, told them so when he 
began his presentation of the case. “At 
this moment, however,” said Mr. Blake, 
“we shall merely undertake to show that 
this prisoner—” 

“Oh, now, your honor,” cried Mr. Chan- 
ning, deeply aggrieved, “we object to the 
district attorney referring to our client as 
‘this prisoner.’ ” 

“I accept Mr. Channing’s suggestion,” 
said Blake smoothly. 

“It’s rather early,” Mr. Channing went 
on unmollified, “to resort to such well- 
known tricks of the district attorney’s of- 
fice. Our client is not a prisoner. He is 
nnocent—” 

“Proceed! Proceed!” droned the judge, 
with the accent of a motherly nurse sooth- 
ing two squabbling children. 

“We shall show that this defendant,” 
Blake resumed, “was acquainted with a 
man by the name of John Tremble; that 
'remble and this defendant had been 
friends from childhood; that Tremble 
trusted him with certain moneys belonging 
to the Clumley Contracting Co., by which 
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Tremble was at that time employed. We 
shall show that this trust, on Tremble’s 
part, continued to exist even after this de- 
fendant had threatened Tremble with mur- 
der; and that this trust was so strong that 
Tremble consénted to accompany the de- 
fendant to that part of the county of New- 
bold known as Jericho island. It was in 
the month of February. when that island 
was practically a deserted wilderness. We 
shall show that Tremble and this defend- 
ant there took up their abode in a shack, 
or summer-camp, which did not belong to 
them, and that there this defendant beat 
Tremble with an iron weight, robbed 
Tremble of his money and his watch, 
then cast his body away into the bushes 
before taking flight down the river in a 
stolen skiff —” 

Tremble was listening to all this with 
scarcely a movement—scarcely a mental 
movement even. Once he glanced in the 
direction of the jury. Most of them were 
staring stonily straight ahead of them. He 
glanced at the judge. The judge was quiet- 
ly rocking to and fro. He glanced at the 
newspaper men. They were working hard. 
But otherwise Tremble was quiescent all 
the time that the district attorney was say- 
ing this and further developing his case 
against him. 

Then Tremble was conscious of some 
subtle change in the electric current of the 
room. There was a whispered conference 
between the judge, the district attorney, 
and Ellory K. Channing. The conference 
seemed to be satisfactory to all concerned. 
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Finally the district attorney surveyed the 
court-room. He was looking more like Ra- 
meses the Great than ever. He spoke quite 
softly, but in tones that were perfectly dis- 
tinct, in that straining silence that had 
settled over everyone: “Will you call Mrs. 
Coggeswell?” he said. 

At the name of the first witness in the 
case there was a ripple of movement and 
whispered speech. There was a bang of 
the gavel as Judge Martin emitted a flash 
which was neither somnolent nor good- 
natured. The captain of the court-squad 
sprang on the final scamper of emotion 
like a terrier on a rat. 

“I shall have to warn you,” said the 
judge softly, as his suddenly glittering eye 
swept the room, “that no disturbance will 
be tolerated.” 

“Order in the court!” grated the cap- 
tain of the court-squad. There was a 
deathly silence. 

An instant, and then the door leading 
into the judge’s private chambers was 
thrown oper and Jane Coggeswell came in. 
Tremble saw her, gazed at her, all his life 
processes for the time being concentrated 
in the sense of sight. And still he didn’t 
see so very clearly. Perhaps his life proc- 
esses were at low ebb. So it seemed to 
him—as if he didn’t breathe, as if his heart 
didy’t beat, as if his brain would not work 
otherwise than as a cloudy mirror to reflect 
that moving figure. 

Only gradually his normal perception re- 
turned to him, She was on the witness- 
stand by that time. He saw her soberly 
and beautifully dressed, modest and digni- 
fied, the perfect mistress of herself. About 
her was that unforgotten reticence, that 
unforgotten brilliance. Again it struck him 
that she looked to him now as that star 
had appeared to him when he saw it, 
through the window of his prison, blazing 
so serenely in the remote black sky. 

There. was a slight flutter as she re- 
moved her right glove, placed her bare 
hand on the Bible. “. . . to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God!” the gray 
clerk intoned. 

“I do!” It recalled the time of her 
wedding—her tone, what she said. Those 
two brief words were two drops of elixir. 
They stirred him mightily. They had been 
very soft. Yet they went through and 
through him. The laboring reporters here 
recorded that Edgar Smith heaved a deep, 
deep sigh. 

But Jane was speaking again. 
Mrs. George R. Coggeswell; 26; 
the executive mansion. 
was John Tremble. 

District Attorney Blake was no longer 
Rameses the Great. He was merely a soft- 
voiced chamberlain now. His accents were 
honeyed. His whole attitude was one of 
solicitude and apology. Jane was telling 
about the last time that she saw Tremble 
alive. She identified that scribbled note 
he had left telling her that he might be 
gone for a day or so. 

“Now, Mrs. Coggeswell,” said Mr. Blake, 
speaking more gently than ever, “will you 
kindly tell the gentlemen of the jury 
where you next saw your husband?” 

Tremble experienced a slight paroxysm 
of alarm, of pain. Thus far Jane had not 
looked at him. Was she going to look at 
him now? 

Jo: she had turned to the jury instead. 
“At thé morgue!” 

Tremble recovered from his paroxysm, 
but his heart continued to thump all the 
time that Jane was telling of her identi- 
cation of that human relic found on the 
shores of Jericho island. 

“That is all, Mrs. 


She was 
her home, 
Her first husband 


Coggeswell,” said 


Blake sweetly. 
Channing. 
Channing.” 

“No cross-examination,” 
announced. 

The spectators again shifted. Ther 
was a note of disappointment in the move- 
ment. The captain of the court-squad 
glowered about him. Then once moi 
there was a tense silence. It wasn’t al 
over after all. Mr. Blake was speaking 
again. 

“Just a moment, Mrs. Coggeswell.” H 
paused. All those present knew that thi 
was what they had been waiting for. “Mr 
Coggeswell,” asked Blake in lulling tones 
“did you, so far as you are aware, eve 
see this defendant prior to the day o! 
his arrest?” Blake turned. “Will the d 
fendant kindly stand and look at the wit 
ness?” 

It took a nudge from the officer bac! 
of Tremble to bring him to his feet. Al 
strength had run out of him. He wasn’ 
quite sure even then what they -wanted of 
him. He had understood the words al 
right, and had understood all right that 
nudge the officer had given him. The 
wanted him to stand. But that was as 
far as his reason would go. Why should 
they thus pillory him in the presence ot 
Jane? He didn’t mind it so far as th 
others were concerned. For them, any- 
way, he was not John Tremble; he was 
merely Edgar Smith. But Jane migh! 
know. If she did-she would speak th 
truth. She had always been that sort ot 
a woman. The situation was terrible fo 
her. 

Afterwards, the papers all spoke of how 
the murderer of John Tremble had quailed 
in the presence of John Tremble’s widow 
Tremble had thrown one shifting, fright 
ened glance at Jane. Then he was staring 
at a spot of reflected light on Judge Mar 
tin’s forehead. The judge was still rock 
ing back and forth. The spot of light 
swayed with him. So swayed Tremble’ 
universe. 

And during this time Jane was looking 
at him. What had become of all those 
doubts that had assailed her while she was 
yaiting for this moment? She asked her 
self. The doubts were gone. So she be- 
lieved. It couldn’t be that she had eve 
seen this man before. She felt infinitel: 
sorry for him. He looked as if he had 
nothing to live for. In a flash she wa 
comparing her own full life with that of 
the prisoner standing there. He looked 
old, so weak, so baffled, so queer, so out o! 
place. So John Tremble might have looked 
—-her heart was telling her—had Joh 
Tremble been still alive, if he had suffere 
greatly. been disfigured, gained know! 
edge through suffering, gained yearnin: 
through deprivation! 

But her heart answered for her, and he 
lips merely echoed what her heart said 
when she finally spoke: “No; I never sax 
him, never knew him in any way.” 

Tremble was still standing there, lost to 
the world, when he was awakened by th 
hand of the court attendant on his shou 
der. “Sit down,” the attendant was say 
ing. Only then did Tremble notice that 
Jane was already disappearing through tl! 
door that had admitted her 

Thus he had been through the supren 
test. She had not recognized him. 5S! 
had spoken the truth. Even in an abso- 
lute way—even from the standpoint of 
solute wisdom—she had spoken the truth 
She had never seen him, never known hi! 
before his arrest. That was right. Th 
old John Tremble was dead—was as dead 
as that vicar of his who had been left 
Jericho island, 


He turned to Ellory K 
“You may cross-examine, M: 


Mr. 


Channing 
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He thought about this that night when 
he was alone in his prison. Jane was not 
the woman to take the witness-stand and 
tell a lie. Jane was the sort of woman 
who would tell the truth even if it killed 
her. He knew that. He knew that if she 
had recognized him—or if there had been 
a John Tremble to recognize—no power on 
earth nor hope in Heaven could have pre- 
vented her from saying so right out. Here 
in the presence of all those fine ladies and 
gentlemen, she, the wife of George R. 
Coggeswell, governor of this sovereign 
state, would have said: “That is John 
lremble standing there. That is my lawful 
husband. That is the man I married for 
better or for worse.” 

And what would he have said? He 
didn’t know. That was something he had 
been unable to decide. It was something 
that he had been willing to leave to cir- 
cumstance, leave to Jane. She was the 
superior woman. She knew better how to 
manage things than he did. There had 
been a time when he didn’t think so. All 
that was changed. He knew now that he 
would have been better off had he paid 
more attention to her advice in the old 
days. 


* *. o . 


The night was sinking deeper and deep- 
er into the silence. Finally he got up and 
peered over at that window. where he had 
first noticed the star. The star wasn’t vis- 
ible. There was nothing up there but the 
fathomless dark. Nonetheless, he remained 
there looking up, trying to resist the sense 
of sorrow and disaster which was submerg- 
ing him. 

He noticed that the night was not so 
silent after all. It was filled with the 
noises of the city. The noises were muted 
and far off, but he could recognize most 
of them—the grating shriek of the street- 
cars, the whoop and hum of the distant 
mills, the clog of hoofs, a tolling of bells, 
a minor blur of human speech. 

Gradually, as he stood there, all these 
sounds became orchestral. There was a 
world orchestra out there somewhere and 
all about him playing a symphony. The 
symphony rose and fell with a cadence and 
a harmony and a constant surprise of va- 
riations, each variation more noble than 
the last, until he was penetrated with it, 
was breathing in time to it, was uplifted 
by it to such an elevation of feeling as he 
had never known before. 

The feeling was pain, and yet it was 
peace. Again he lifted his eyes. The star 
was there. 


* . = - 


It was on a night like that, from a peace 
no less deep, that Tremble was awakened 
from his sleep and taken to the now 
gloomy and all but deserted court-room. 
“Brace up, now,” whispered the guard. 

The jury filed in. “Gentlemen,” spoke 
up the aged clerk of the court, “have you 
found a verdict in the case of the People of 
the County of Newbold against this de- 
fendant, Edgar Smith?” 

Isaac Gutnam, the foreman of the jury, 
stood up—a solid shape, a stolid face, a 
man who plainly would not let his political 
convictions interfere with his judgment of 
facts as bearing upon the guilt or inno- 
ence of the accused. Yet he looked un- 
comfortable. Neither he nor any of the 
other jurors had looked at Tremble as he 
came in. 

“We have,” Mr. Gutnam said. 

“State the verdict,” said the clerk. All 
this time Tremble was standing there. 
For the first time he felt a flicker of bright 
interest. 


Mr. Gutnam had trouble with his breath- 








ing: “That he is guilty—of murder—in the 
first degree!” 

Eliory K. Channing, looking very grave 
and flusiered, somewhat as if it were he 
who was tound guilty of murder in the 
first degree, spoke up out of the silence 
that had deseended over the room. He 
called for a poli of the jury. He moved 
that the verdict be set aside. He put in a 
notice of appeal. ; 

But John Tremble barely heard all this. 
He stood there momentarily in a species 
of trance. Those clouds and forces colossal 
with which he had seen himself surrounded 
now threatened to overwhelm him. But it 
should not be. Was he not the dominant 
man, after all, amidst these apes and owls 
who thought they were the arbiters of his 
fate? Old Judge Martin, up there, solemn 
and somnolent, the moon-eyed jury over 
there---they may have thought it was they 
who exerted the power of life and death. 
But it wasn’t. It was he himself—he, John 
Tremble. 

“You have convicted a man of the mur- 
der of himself,’ he exclaimed. His voice 
was not very loud, but it penetrated the 
empty spaciousness of the court-room like 
the clang of a gong. Such newspaper men 
as were present stopped short on their 
way to the door and looked back: It was 
to them that Tremble addressed himself. 

“I thought it couldn’t be done,” he shout- 
ed, with a mockery of laughter in his tones. 
“But they’ve done it. I’m John Tremble 
himself, I tell you. Coggeswell’s wife is 
my wife! I was never killed. I> never 
killed anyone. Oh, God—God—” 

It ended in a shriek as the guard just 
back of Tremble attempted to throttle him. 
“God is my witness!” Tremble screamed. 

He was fighting now with the strength 
of madness. The jury was petrified. So 
was everyone else in the room—even Judge 
Martin, up there, although he must have 
had experience with hysterical prisoners 
before—even the newspaper men, who must 
have been accustomed to all sorts of ex- 
traordinary scenes. Everyone else was pet- 
rified except Tremble and that guard who 
was fighting with him and then two other 
guards who came hustling forward. 

But Tremble remained articulate. He 
spat out his words and sentences. He 
screamed the things that he had kept 
still about so long. “I kept still on Jane’s 
account,” he screeched. “I found a dead 
man and dressed him in my clothes. My 
mother knew me, but she died. They 
thought they could buy me off with $1000.” 

He may have said other things, but most 
that he said from that time on was mere 
strangled confusion mixed with curses and 
sobs. He really wasn’t very strong. The 
guards succeeded at last in choking him. 
They dragged him away. A door banged. 
And, this time, the newspaper men were 
scurrying away, treading on one anoth- 
er’s heels. 


(Continued next week.) 


First Householder—I wish we could have 
the Mexican peonage system here. 

Second Ditto—What good would that do? 

F. H.— Think of the joy of being able to 
chain up your cook at night and find her 
here the next morning.—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 








Free to Every 
Rheumatic Sufferer 


Try My Free Treatment for the Relief of 
Those Terrible External Rheumatic 
Pains, Soreness and Lameness. 


Send me your name and address and I 
will mail to you at once a $1.00 pair of my 
Foot Drafts. I want you to know what 
they will do for you. Thousands have al- 
ready tested these modern wonders and I 
have the most remarkable testimonials you 
ever read. One tells of suffering 20 years 





with Inflammatory Rheumatism. Another, 
78 years of age, couldn’t lift right arm and 
one knee swollen so she had to use a cane 
to walk. Thousands like this. 

Now, remember, I send you a $1.00 pair 
of Foot Drafts absolutely free, no money 
for them now or at any other time. If 
they do as much for you as for the thou- 
sands of others, simply thank me. If you 
wish to get more of them, you can, but the 
first pair is positively free to you and all 
you need do is fill out and mail coupon 
below. This one free pair will do more 
good than all the medicine you ever bought. 


Free Foot Draft Coupon 


FREDERICK DYER, 
211 Dyer Building, Jackson, Mich. 

Send me FREE a $1.00 pair of Dyer’s Foot 
Drafts. 1 will use them to learn if they will do 
as much for me as you say they have for the 
thousands of others who have tried them. This 
pair is FREE to me, for which I am not under 
any obligation. 

















SERVICE FLAGS 


Bull Dog Bunting—2x3 feet, $1.25; 2 1-2x4 feet, 
mm, $1.75; 3x5 feet, $2.50; 4x6 feet, $4.00; 5x8 feet, 
$5.50; 6x10 feet, $7.00; 8x12 feet $10.00 Thage 
| sizes have 1, 2 or 3 stars sewed on; 
Wi) larger sizes, any number of stars sewed on 
cents each; space provided for more. 
i stars for spaces, 50 cents dozen. 


U. S. FLAGS: 








2x 3 feet, . §2.00 6x 10 feet 7.50 
3x Sfeet . $3 00 @xi2feet . 11.00 
4x 6 feet $4.00 10x 15 feet $16.50 
Sx8feet . $5.50 12x 18 feet $23.00 


All flags guaranteed fast colors. Promptly mailed via insured par- 
cel pust. No cash in advance required from churches, lodges, etc. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 











RINE Granulated Eyelids, 





Murine Eye Remedy fe 7 oor oreseic. marine 
Eye Salve, in Tubes 25e. For Book of the Eye — Free. 
Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago « 
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buys the 


BlackBea 


Our plan puts this high grade # 
1918 wheel in your handsat # 
once. Easy payments; no 
need to “save up.” We ship 


Fact ; 
On Approval Sister 2} 
freight prepaid. Keepitit § 
you like it—pay small depos- 


it, then $1 a week; or return 


ple expense. No risk at 18 big features— 


mteed S Years. “finger” grips; 12-arm 
sprocket; coaster brake; 


Best Tires—the famous YS dove-tail color design, etc. 
FIRESTONE BLUE NON-SKID TIRES 


WRITE TODA for Plan and big Black Beauty Catalog (in 
colors) FREE. Pick out your model. 
Save Money on Sundries. Get our Catalog of bicycle 


parts, accessories, supplies—everything for cyclists. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO., (Est. 22 yrs.) Dept. N16, PHILADELPHIA 


Get a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 


urgently needed by U. S. Government for protected Civil 
Service positions. Fine salaries. Easy hours. Vacations 
with pay. Regular promotions. No “pull’’ needed. Help 
your country. and yourself. We will advise and help you 
ifan American citizen over 18. 
Government Clerk pays up to $1800 
Stenographer-typist “ “ “ : 1800 
Bookkeeper - = * - . 2500 
Railway MailService “ ‘ - : 1800 
Postmaster Pp . - 3000 
P.O. Clerk & Carrier “ a - : 1200 
Rural Carrier - . 1200 
Internal Revenue, $7 day and expenses. 
Custom House Service pays up to $2500 
Messenger and Watchman pays $600 up. 
Guard pays $840 up. 

Positions for women pay up to $1800 
Many others : 4000 
Free information, sample examination sheet. money- 
back guarantee and special offer. Just ask for book 
“TH" and mention position preferred. WASHINGTON 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., 

Washington, D. C. 














RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCCUPATION 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in 
meat. Our book: ‘‘The Rabbit; 
Select, Breed and Manage the Rabbit and 
Belgian Hare for Pleasure or Profit,’’ by 
breeders of long experience with rabbits. Eighth 
edition, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much improv- 
ed. Price 25 cents with sample copy of the AMERI- 

CAN POULTRY ADVOCATE containing Belgian Hare Department. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 316, SYRACUSE, N., Y. 





‘ Irrigated by Uncle Sam 
Get a Farm 23!" 

Southern Arizona, un- 
der Roosevelt Dam. Raise alfalfa for feeding cattle and sheep 
Raise vegetables and fruits for early Eastern market. Buy land 
now, beforeit costs more. Deep soil, assured water, reasonable 
prices, fine wiriter climate. Write for our Salt River Valley Folder free 

Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, industrial Commissioner. 

A.T.&S.F. Ry., 1949 Railway © Chicago, lll. 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 


A twenty-page booklet telling what to do 
and how to do it. Also a 1380-page catalog. 
Will help you beautify your home. Write REE 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. P. F., Des Moines, lowa 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES. Save $25 to 
= rebuilt by the well-known *“ YOUNG 7 tates ESS." 
for low cast-.--installment or rented. Rental aoplies 
on percenes price. Write for full details and guarante 
ree tria 


Young Typewriter Co, Dept. 473, Chicago. 


*zoox” PATENT - SENSE 
Book 

contains more information of real value to Inventors and 

Manufacturers than all other patent books combined. 

FREE, Tells how to get High Value patents. Write 

R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 92 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Get Cash |<: Real Estate 


Any kind. Anywhere. The Simplex Pians will show you 

how. No commission to pay. Valuable information FREE. 

SIMPLEX, Dept. 110, 1128 Broadway, New York 
(breken or not). Also buy 


CASHOLD FALSE.TEETH (RGSS eee Sostaay 


platinum. Cash by return mail. Goods held subject to your a 
proval of our oeire. UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS, 
322 .Goldsm Wis. 


ith Bidg., Milwaukee, 




















Worth up to $1950 per set 





Lady DEMONSTRATORS #:3:"<.;o~scc= 


Toilet goods; each coun. 
ty; good pay; no investment. Tannomore, 754, St. Louis, Mo, 


Cc ASH fe" INVENTIONS an‘ patents. Write Fisher Mfg. 
Co., 2168 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Me. 
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“I suppose you will raise some string 
beans in your lovely new garden?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied young Mrs. Torkins, 
nonchalantly; “a string or two.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Edith—Jack’s been calling on me every 
evening lately. What do you suppose it 
means? : 

Marie—Can’t say positively, dear. Either 
he loves you or his landlady has run out 
of coal.—Boston Transcript. 

“The man who has charge of the lake 
on my place is an original chap. I told 
him not to allow any stout persons to go 
on it at present, and he put up a sign: 
‘Thin ice for thin people.’ ”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Would you call 
man?” 

“I might. But.in so doing I wouldn’t be 
one myself.”—Washington Star. 

“The doctor thinks my husband has an- 
gelina expectoris”, said Mrs. S. Tupid, “but 
I’m not worried much as he says it’s only 
in its insipid stage.” 


M. D—Um-m-m! your complexion 
quite sallow. You must diet. 
Patient—What’ll I dye it with, Doc? 


Bliggins a_ truthful 


“Humph!” remarked the swine as pearls 
were cast before him. “Regular food has 
evidently become so expensive that they’re 
trying to hold out on me.”—Washington 
Star. 


“Did you see in the paper about Mrs. 
Putton-Ayres being almost overcome by 
coal gas?” 

“No, but that’s just like her. I suppose 
she was afraid people wouldn’t know they 
had coal.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Life is a cocktail,” rejoiced the optim- 
ist. 

“Yes; a cocktail with too much bitters,” 
growled the pessimist.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 


Gushing Soul—Oh, it must be perfectly 
lovely, dear Mr. Guineys, being a broker. 
Do tell me what you have to do. 

Mr. Guineys—Oh, we—er—quote—— 

Gushing Soul—Ah, how delightful. 
me, then—do you ever quote 
yam ?”—Passing Show. 


Pat—Well, no 
pasht an’ gone. 

Mike—Ye could if ye acted quick enough. 

Pat—-G’wan now! How could ye? 

Mike—-Sthop it before it happens.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“The lions never touched Daniel when 
he was thrown into their den.” 

“Maybe,” ventured the painfully preco- 
cious child, “it was meatless day.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Tell 
“Omar Khay- 


wan can prevint what’s 


Willis—-Our Sunday 
dollar for five of us. 
it? 

Killis—I’ve got you beaten. 
35 cents for seven of us. 

Willis—How do you manage it? 

Killis—We take the trolley out to my 
mother-in-law’s.—Judge. 


dinner costs us a 
That’s economy, isn’t 


Ours costs 


“The trouble is that you Americans don’t 
understand grand opera.” 

“That’s what I have been telling my 
wife,” agreed Mr. Cumrox. “If we under- 


a te 


stood the proposition better, we wouldn’t 
be paying $10 or $15 a seat for it.’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Gus—I don’t see anything funny in these 
Christmas wheezes about wifey’s cigars. 

Gusty—Married? 

Gus—No. 

Gusty—Do you smoke? 

Gus—No. 

(Heavy silence.) 


Janice—Do you know, Horatio, dat every 
boy hez a chance ter be de president? 

Horatio (thoughtfully)—Well, I'll sell 
my chance for 10 cents.—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 

Dorothy—Mamma, does God make the 
weather? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

Dorothy—He is more versatile 
England than in California, 
mamma ?—Milwaukee Journal. 


in New 
is he not, 


“What’s the hardest thing about roller 
skating when you’re learnin’?” asked a 
hesitating young man of the instructor at 
the rink. 

“The floor,” answered the attendant.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mrs. A—How did you manage to get on 
the good side of that crusty old uncle of 
yours, my dear? 

Mrs. B—-Fed him the things he liked 
when he came to visit us. The good side 
of a man is his inside——Boston Transcript. 


“T have a kick coming,” said the Chronic 
Grouch, as he entered the office of the 
Busy Man. 

“I know you have,” replied the Busy 
Man, “and you are going to get it if you 
don’t . get out of here.”—Cincinnati In- 
quirer. 


Miss Quizzer—Your uncle is always por- 
ing over a book. He’s something of a book- 
worm, isn’t he? 

Miss Whizzer—He’s interested only in 
works on geometry. He’s more of an an- 
gleworm.—Milwaukee Journal. 


“Why don’t you get an alienist to exam- 
ine your son?” 

“No, sir! An American doctor is good 
enough for me.”—Baltimore American. 


TEAMWORK WILL WIN WAR. 


It ain’t the guns nor armament nor funds 
that they can pay, 

the close co-operation that makes 
them win the day; 

It ain’t the individual nor the army as a 
whole, 

the everlastin’ 
bloomin’ soul. 


But 


But teamwork of every 


—Kipling. 


CONTINUED APPLAUSE. 


A certain theatrical troupe,after a dreary 
and unsuccessful tour, finally arrived in a 
small New Jersey town. That night, though 
there was no furore or general uprising of 
the audience, there was enough hand-clap- 
ping to arouse the troupe’s dejected spirits. 
The leading man stepped to the footlights 
after the first act and bowed profoundly. 
Still the clapping continued. 

When he went behind the scenes he saw 
an Irishstagehand laughing heartily. “Well, 
what do you think of that?” asked the 
actor, throwing out his chest. 

“What d’ye mane?” replied the Irishman. 
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“Why, the handclapping out -there,” 
the reply. 

“Handclapping ?” 

“Yes,” said the Thespian; “they are giv- 
ing me enough applause to show they ap- 
preciate me.’ 

“P’ye call that applause?” inquired the 
old fellow. “Why, that’s not applause. 
That’s the audience killin’ mosquitoes.” 


was 







THE HOHENZOLLERN LAND-LUST. 

Note: After Prussia had robbed Denmark 
f Kiel in 1864, to serve as basis for future 

sressions, and had annexed Alsace-Lor- 
raine in 1871, with its iron mines to pro- 
the guns for her coming campaigns, 
ihe aspirations of the Hohenzollerns were 

picted in a Swedish humorous paper of 
1871 in a poem which made quite a sensa- 
on at the time. Mr. C. J. A. Holmgren, 
of Coneord, N. H., a Pathfinder subscriber, 
writes that he remembers this poem from 
his boyhood, and for the benefit of other 
eaders he gives us this rough translation 
of it, as near as he can recall it. As Mr. 
Holmgren says, this poem shows how even 
at that time keen observers foresaw the 
evils that were to come as the result of 
the pérnicious tenets of Bismarck and the 
sky-aspiring ambitions of the Hohenzol- 
lerns.—Editors, 


duce 


The French we have now subjugated 

With sword, and with cannon, and brand, 
ind Alsace, our Alsace, lib’rated 

From thraldom’s most horrible hand. 

Der Kaiser is great, 

(nd Bismarck elate; 

They thus lay embargo on all they,can take. 


When Sleswig was swallowed, all gory, 

The islands and Jutland we forgot; 

We march on the highways of glory, 

\ll Denmark we should grab on the spot. 
Der Kaiser ‘is great, 

\nd Bismarck elate; 

Chey thus lay embargo on all they can take. 


{nd Sweden is precious—let’s hurry— 
Because there’s a harbor so good: 
Karlskrona! Aye, let us just bury 

Das Schweden and Norway in blood. 

Der Kaiser is great, 

And Bismarck elate; 

They thus lay embargo on all they can take. 


{nd Holland we'll likewise grow fat on, 
And Belgium we’ll nab at one stroke 
Small lands are so easiky sat on; 

They go up before us like a smoke. 

Der Kaiser is great, 

{nd Bismarck elate; 

They thus lay embargo on all they can take. 


lhe Swiss have a republic; it’s horrid! 

\way with their freedom! Away! 

ee Vaterland, don’t you be worried! 
he Alps shall be taken. Hurrah! 

nh r Kaiser is great, 

{nd Bismarck elate; 


They thus lay embargo on all they can take. 


\na thenceforth, brisk, pious and_ fitly, 
We start for the Great-Day campaign, 

In which we shall gobble up It’ly, 

ind Russia, and England and Spain. 

Der Kaiser is great, 

(nd Bismarck elate; 

They thus lay embargo on all they can take. 


We'll incorporate Asia fully 

With Deutschland—how big it will be! 
(nd Africa too! And, how bully— 
\merica, our colony! 

Der Kaiser is great, 

\nd Bismarck elate; 





They thus lay embargo on all they can take. 








When Marriage is a Crime! 






































































HE man who deliberately marries a good 

pure wholesome woman, knowing in his 

heart of ange that he is not 100% per- 
fect, that he has abused Nature and is other- 
wise unfit to be the father of those innocent 
souls he is about to bring into the world, is 
unworthy the name of Man—unworthy to be a 
Citizen of this great Nation—unworthy of 
happiness or financial success—He actually 
commits the worst crime known to Civiliza- 
tion, because he abuses the loveand confidence 
of the woman he pretends to love and who 
confides in him and places her future in his 
hands—hbecause it is the progeny of just such 
beasts that are filling our hospitals, our jails 
and our asylums—don’t do it, my brother. 
Don’t do it—come to me, confide in me and 
I will make you worthy of the best woman in 
the world—worthy of the deepest respect of 
your fellow man. I will build you oP, so that 
you can look the whole world in the face and 
say “I am a Man—100% man, 


To Err is Human and to Correct These 
Errors is Manly 


The man who admits he has physical defects 
has taken his first step toward manhood and 
honesty, but he must not stop there; he must 
see to it that he gets good competent advice 
and attention, and to do this he must go to 
the one who can prove by his own physical 
condition, that he is able to really give him 
that health, strength and physique he desires 

—go to a man who practices what he preaches 
—I am that man; I built myself up first, I 
experimented with my own body, until I made 
myself what I am to-day, what those compe- 

tent to judge say I am, “The living illustra- 
tion of the perfection of the human form, ac- 
cording to the highest standard.” I don’t care 
a rap what has caused your present unfitness, whether 
you have been brought to your rundown physically unfit 
condition by your own indiscretions, your own folly, or 
whether it has been caused by circumstances over which 
you have no control. I will rebuild you. I will make a 
man of you, not a 50% man, but a Man—a 100% man. 
I accomplish all this in Nature’s own way. No drugging, 
no medicines, no fads of any kind. Simple scientific in- 
structions added to the proper method of living, and 
what’s more I care not who your physician has been, 
for I guarantee you that I will accomplish all I under- 
take and I won't undertake what I cannot accomplish. 


The Strongfort Course of Instructions 


will in no way interfere with your occupation 
or plans. You may follow your daily calling 
no matter what that calling may be; even if 
you attend school or college my instructions will not 
interfere with your studies in any way whatsoever. And 
what is more, you can follow to the letter, the Strongfort 























System in the privacy of your own home, without the 
knowledge of any one in it and without the aid of a 
Gymrasium. 


Now Be Honest With Yourself 


Get in line with the men worth while. Make work and living a pleasure, not a bore. Sit 
right down and write me confidentially, your physical troubles on coupon below, and 
believe me I will tell you frankly just what you should do, just what I can do,so that 
you can honestly face the ‘world as a man, so that when you see your little ones playing around your fire- 
side, you ean proudly feel that you did everything you possibly could, to bring them into the world 
physically perfect. Don’t ever forget all the world loves manly men; women look up to and truly love 
them—men admire them. 
Did you ever see a thin emaciated fellow—one who shakes hands with you as though his wrist were 
broken. Did you ever see such a man amount to anything? Now get busy—do not delay one single day. 
temember by writing to me you in no way wore 
obligate yourself to accept my instructions, g 
while on the other hand I will give you solid 1 
fearless advice that will be many times worth 
the few minutes it took you to write me. 
Without another moment’s hesitation cross 
the free consultation coupon herewith opposite 
what you consider to be your main ailment, sign 





LIONEL STRONGFORT 
The world’s strongest and a perfect : eng 

















whose unaccepted 
the greatest living ‘ 
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REE CONSULTATION COUPON 


Mr. Lionel Strongforg, Newark, N. J.—Please send 
Emme your book “PROMOTION AND CONSERVATION 
§ OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL ENDRGY,”’ 
a for postage of which I enclose 6 cents in stamps. I have 
g marked (X) before the subject in which I am interested. 













































































and mail. You will hear from me at once and § --Colds . Insomnia ..- Vital Losses 
you will hear something well worth while. a --Catarrh - Impotency ..Gastritis 
» y 8 . Asthma Short Wind Heart Weakness 
Get This Book— Its Free . - - Obesity --Flat Feet .-Poor Circulation 
‘ : :° .Headache . Stomach .-Skin Disorders 
If you will send me six cents in stamps to ® ..Thinness Disorders ..Despondency 
cover mailing expenses I Will forward free my § . Rupture . Constipation’ ..Round Shoulders 
book ‘‘Promotion and Conservation of Health, ® ..Lumbago --Biliousness ..Lung Troubles 
Strength and Mental Energy.’’ You should not x se Fe qeerensed Reight 
= - . an We ..Indigestion ..Youthful Errors 
a It contains many truthful facts g --Flat Chest ..Nervousnesc ..Stoop Shoulders 
and helpftu nts. :° .Deformity Poor Memory..Muscular Development 
LIONEL: STRONGFORT ' (describe) ..Rheumatism ..Great Strength 
a | 
Physical and Health Specialist 5 NE rts hc site de dnote cde aed aaee . 
507 Park Bidg., Newark, N. J. eSteent gectevensans Cuda eeectncdvadececeessrscubiscanas . 







Personal consultation by appointment only. 
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$ Burli iM mans i 
the e #4 = 


WATCH has to be made of sturdy stuff in order to ‘‘make good”’ on a 


man-of-war. The constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air 
and the change of climate trom the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests on a watch. If a watch 

will stand up and give active service aboard a man-of-war, it’l! stand up anywhere. 
6003 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U. S. battleships. Practically every vessel in the U.S. 


Navy has a Burlington aboard. Some have over 100 Burlingtons. ‘The victory of the Burlington in the U. S. Navy 
is testimony to Burlington superiority. 


2 1 -Jewel 50 
Burlington A Month 


And yet you may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $2.50 a month. ‘Truly it is the master 
watch. 21 ruby and sapphire jewels, adjusted to the second, temperature, isochronism and positions, Fitted at 
the factory in a gold strata case, warranted for 25 years. All the newest cases are yours to choose from. You 
pay only the rock - bottom - direct- price — positively the exact piice that the wholesale dealer would have to pay. 


° } You don’t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch, We 
See It first: ship the watch to you on approval. You are the sole judge. No 


obligation to buy merely because you get the watch on approval. 


Write for Booklet! 
Burlington Watch re Dept. 5054, 


ee Put your name and address in the coupon or on a letter 
19th Street & Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ti. es or post card now and get your Burlington Watch book free 


Please send me (without obligations and prepaid) your | and prepaid. You will know a lot more about watch buy- 
free book on watches with full cxplanation of your cash or ' ing when you read it. Too, you will see handsome illus- 
$2.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. i trations in full color of all the newest cases from which 

you have to choose. The booklet is free. Merely send 
your name and address on the coupon. 
































Name 


Burlington Watch Company, 
19th St. & Marshall Blvd., Dept.6054, Chicago, Ill, 


Address _ 





